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TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
aoe at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
ncn either scx easily earn from d0c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their | 
whole time to the business, Boys and girls earn | 
pearly as much.as men. That all who see this notice | 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
satisfied, we will send 31to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Fuil particulars, a valuable sample, which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of The Peo- 
ples Literury Companion —one of the largest and 
best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. Reader,if you want permanent,profitable work 
address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Main. 
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“A SLIGIIT COLD,’ COUGH, 
Hoarseness, or Sore Throat which 
might be checked with a t+imple 
remedy, if neglected often termi- | 
nates seriously. Few are aware 
of the importance of stopping a 
Cough er “slight cold” in its first 
stage; that which in the begin- 
ning would yield to a mild rem- 
edy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 

The efficacy of Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches is demonstrated by 
testimonials from  Physiciana, 
Surgeons in the Army, and.eminent men wherever 
they have been used. 

The »y were introduced in 1850. It has been proved 
that they are the best article before the public for 
Conghs, Colds, Bronchitix, Asthma, Catarrh, the 
Hacking Cough in Consumption, and numerous affec- 
tions of “the Throat, civing immediate relief. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS & SINGERS will find them 
the voice. 
Your Troches are too well and favorably known | 


A. Anderson. Glover 
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llow. Cuas. A. Pueras, Pres. Mass. Senate. 


My communication with the world has been very | Oats, 
much enlarged by the Lozenge which now I carry | 
that trouble in my Throat 
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Stockholders Personally Liable. 


(for which Throches are a specific) having 


N. P. WILtts. 

I liave never changed my mind respecting them 
from the tirst, excepting to think yet better of that 
which I begun thinking well of, 

Ilenny Warp BEECHER. 

A simple and elegant combination for Coughs cte. 

Dr. F. BIGELOw, Boston. 

T recommen: their nse to public speakers. 

Rey. E. U. CHariy. 


BOX 287 CHICAGO ILL. 
' Money Paid for Goods on Delivery 
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NOTHING LOST. 
Nothing is lost! the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 
In summer's thunder-shower; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fal! of day; 


Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


Naught lost; for e’en the tiniest seed 
By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need 
Where ’er ’tis sown and grown; 
Perchance finds sustenance and soil 
In some remote and desert place, 
Or 'mid the crowded homes of toil— 
Sheds usefulness and grace. 


The touching tones of minstrel art, 
The breathings of the mournful flute, 
Which we have heard with listening heart, 
Are not extinct when mute; 
The language of some household song, 
The perfumes of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words, or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot; 
They leave their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not; 
As they are spoken, so they fall 
Upon the spirit spoken to, 
Search it like drops of burning gall 
Or soothe like honey dew. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill 
They have a power scarce understood; 
Then let us use our better will 
To make them rife with good; 
Like circles on a lake they go, 
Ring within ring, and never stay; 
Oh! that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway! 
Leslie's Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


Maximilian I., Emperor of Germany, sometimes called the 
‘Last Knight,’ from his chivalrous character, was in his 
youth remarkable for a high courage and love of adventure 
which at times led him to feats of rash daring. 

Among the many lands over which he ruled, none was so 
dear to him as the mountainous Tyrol. Partly from the 
simple and loving loyalty of the hardy shepherds and moun- 
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taineers who dwelt there, partly also because hunting among 
the Tyrolese Alps was was one of his chief pleasures. 

On Easter Monday, in the year 1493, the young emperor, 
who was staying in the neighborhood of Innsbriick, rose be- 
fore dawn for a day’s chamois hunting. He took with him 
a few courtiers a some experienced hunters. 

At sunrise they were already high up on the mountain 
pastures, which are the favorite haunts of the chamois, tlie 
valleys beneath them were still covered by a sea of white 
mist, While the golden rays of morning shone from an un- 
clouded sky on the snowy peaks and ridges above them. 

Maximilian fixed a longing gaze on the rocky summits, 
which stood out clear and sharp against the blue heavens. 
He felt the power of the fresh mountain air and the sublime 
scenery, and it filled him with the spirit of enterprise and 
daring. 

“T wish,” said he, “that I could gain to-day some spot 
which the foot.of man has never trod before, and where no 
man should be able to follow; a spot among the homes of 
the chamois and the eagle; where the busy hum of men 
should be lost to my ear, and all the crowded earth should 
lie beneath my feet; where even the thunder-clouds should 
mutter far below me, while I stood in eternal sunshine 
That would be a fit spot for the throne of an emperor!” 

The courtiers replied that his majesty had but to wish 
and it would be fulfilled—to such a renowned hunter and 
intrepid mountaineer what could be impossible? 

At this moment, one of the huntsmen gave notice that he 
had sighted some chamois; the whole party, guided by him, 
cautiously approached a rocky point, behind which the ani- 
mals were grazing. On this point of rock stood a single 
chamois, its graceful head raised, as if on the watch. Long 
before they were within shot range, they heard it utter the 
peculiar piping cry by which the chamois gives notice of 
danger to its fellows, and then off it bounded with flying 
leaps toward the rocky solitudes above. Maximilian followed 
on its track, and had soon distanced his attendants. To be 
a good chamois-hunter, a firm foot and a steady head are re- 
quired, for these beautiful little animals lead their pursuer 
into their own peculiar domain, the rocky wastes just below 
the regions of perpetual snow, and there they climb and 
spring with wonderful agility, and if they cannot escape, it 
is said that they will rather leap over a precipice and be 
dashed to pieces, than fall into the power of man. 

Maximilian had all the qualities necessary for this adven- 
tvrous chase, and was generally most successful in it. Now 
he reached the brink of a chasm, which the chamois had 
passed; black yawned the abyss at his feet, while beyond 
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NOTHING LOST. 

Nothing is lost! the drop of dew 

Which trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 

In summer's thunder-shower; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 

That fronts the sun at fall of day; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 

Of fountains far away. 


Naught lost; for e’en the tiniest seed 
By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need 
Where ’er ’tis sown and grown; 
Perchance finds sustenance and soil 
In some remote and desert place, 
Or 'mid the crowded homes of toil— 
Sheds usefulness and grace. 


The touching tones of minstrel art, 
The breathings of the mournful flute, 
Which we have heard with listening heart, 
Are not extinct when mute; 
The language of some household song, 
The perfumes of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words, or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot; 
They leave their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not; 
As they are spoken, so they fall 
Upon the spirit spoken to, 
Search it like drops of burning gall 
Or soothe like honey dew. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill 
They have a power scarce understood; 
Then let us use our better will 
To make them rife with good; 
Like circles on a lake they go, 
Ring within ring, and never stay; 
Oh! that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway! 
Leslie's Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


MAXIMILIAN’S WISH. 


Maximilian I., Emperor of Germany, sometimes called the 
‘Last Knight,’ from his chivalrous character, was in his 
youth remarkable for a high courage and love of adventure 
which at times led him to feats of rash daring. 

Among the many lands over which he ruled, none was so 
dear to him as the mountainous Tyrol. Partly from the 
simple and loving loyalty of the hardy shepherds and moun- 
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On Easter Monday, in the year 1493, the young emperor, 
who was staying in the neighborhood of Innsbriick, rose be- 
fore dawn fora day’s chamois hunting. He took with him 
a few courtiers oe some experienced hunters. 

At sunrise they were already high up on the mountain 
pastures, which are the favorite haunts of the chamois, tlie 
valleys beneath them were still covered by a sea of white 
mist, While the golden rays of morning shone from an un- 
clouded sky on the snowy peaks and ridges above them. 

Maximilian fixed a longing gaze on the rocky summits, 
which stood out clear and sharp against the blue heavens. 
He felt the power of the fresh mounfain air and the sublime 
scenery, and it filled him with the spirit of enterprise and f 
daring. 

“T wish,” said he, “that I could gain oy some spot 
which the foot.of man has never trod before, and where no 
man should be able to follow; a spot among the homes of 
the chamois and the eagle; where the busy hum of men 
should be lost to my ear, and all the ¢fowded earth should 
lie beneath my feet; where even the thunder-clouds should 
mutter far below me, while I stood. in eternal sunshine 
That would be a fit spot for the throne of an a9, se hl 

The courtiers replied that his majesty had but to wish 
and it would be fulfilled—to such a renowned hunter and 
intrepid mountaineer what could be impossible? , 

At this moment, one of the huntsmen gave notice that he 
had sighted some chamois; the whole party, guided by him, 
cautiously approached a rocky point, behind which the ani- 
mals were grazing. On this point of sock stood a single 
chamois, its graceful head raised, as if on the watch. Long 
before they were within shot range, they heard it utter the : 

culiar piping cry by which the chamois gives notice of 
Pew to its fellows, and then off it bounded with flyin 
leaps toward the rocky solitudes above. Maximilian follow 
on its track, and had soon. distanced his attendants. To be 
a good chamois-hunter, a firm foot. and a steady head are re- 
quired, for these beautiful little animals lead their pursuer 
into their own peculiar domain, the rocky wastes just below 
the regions of perpetual snow, and there they climb and 
spring with wonderful agility, and if they cannot escape, it 
}is said that they will rather leap over a precipice and be 
dashed to pieces, than fall into the power of man. 

Maximilian had all the qualities necessary for this adven- 
tvrous chase, and was generally most successful in it. Now 
he reached the brink of a chasm, which the chamois had 
passed; black yawned the abyss at his feet, while beyond 
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the rocks ruse steep and forbidding, with but‘one little spot 
where a man could find footing. One moment.he paused, 
then with a ligh€ spring he gained the other side, while a 
shout, half of admiration, half of terror, burst from bis as- 
tonished suite. 

“That was a royal leap! Who follows?” cried Maximil- 
ian, with an exulting laugh. Then hesped onward, intensely 
enjoying the excitement of the chase. 

For a moment he lost the chamois from view, then it ap- 
peared again, its form standing out against the sky, on one 
of thosé rocky ridges that have been compared to the back- 
bone of a fish, but are perhaps more like the upper edge of a 
steep-gabled rocf. ‘To gain this ridge it was needful to 
climb an almost perpendicular precipice; but Maximilian, 
nothing daunted, followed on, diiving small iron holdfasts 
into the rock in places where he could gain no footing, and 
holding on by the hook, at the upper end of his iron-pointed 
Alpstick. At last, he seized a piece of projecting rock with 
his ‘hand, hoping to swing himself up by it, but the stone 
did not bear his weight, it loosened and fell, and the emperor 
fell with it. 

Breathless and stunned, it was some minutes before he 
recovered consciousness after the fall. When he came to 
himself, he found that he had received no injury, except a 
few bruises, and his first thought was that he was most 
lucky to have escaped so well. Then he began to look 
about him. He had fallen into a sort of crevice, or hollow 
in the rocks; on one side they rose above him as a high 
wall which it was impossible to scale; on the other hand 
they were hardly higher than his head, so that on this side 
he had no difficulty in getting out of the hollow. 

“Lucky again,” thought Maximilian; but as he emerged 
from the crevice and rose to his feet, he remained motionless 
in awe-struck consternation. Ile stood on a narrow ledge, a 
space hardly wide enough for two men abreast, and beneath 
hum, sheer down to a depth of many hundred feet, sank a 
perpendicular wall of rock. He knew the place; it was 
called St. Martin’s Wall, from the neighboring chapel of St. 
Martin, and the valley below it, which was now concealed 
from his view by white rolling vapors, was the Valley of 
Zierlein. 

Above him rose the * wall,” so straight and smooth, that 
it was utterly hopeless to think of scaling it. The only spot 
within sight, where a man could find footing, was the narrew 
shelf on which he stood. The ledge itself extended but a 
few feet on cither side, and then ceased abruptly. 

In vain Max gazed around for some way of escape. 

No handsbreadth was there to which to cling; no hold 
for foot or hand of the most expert climber—beneath, a sea 
of cloud; above, a sea of air. 

Suddenly he was startled by a whir and a rush of great 
wings in his face—it was a mountain eagle which swooped 
past him, and the wind of whose flight was so strong that it 
had nearly thrown him off his balance. He recollected that 
he had heard how these eagles try to drive any larger prey, 
too heavy to be seized in their talons, to the edge of a preci- 
pice, and so, by suddenly whirling round it, they may dash 
it over the brink; and how they had tried this mancuvre 
mre than once to hunters whom they found in critical and 
helpless positions. And then his wish of the morning oc- 
curred to him. How literally and exactly it had been ful- 
filled! And how little could the emperor exult in his lofty 
and airy throne! He merely felt with a shudder his own 
exceeding littleness in the face of the great realities of Na- 
ture and Nature’s God. 

Beneath, in the valley of Zierlein, a shepherd was watch- 
ing his flocks. As the sun rose higher and drew the mists 
off which clung round the foot of St. Martin’s Wall, he no- 


ticed a dark speck moving on the face of the rock. He 
observed it narrowly. | 

“Tt is a man!” he cried; “what witchcraft has brought 
him there?” 

And he ran to tell the wonder to the inhabitants of the 
valley. Soon a little crowd was collected and stood gazing 


up at St. Martin’s Wall. 


“God be with him!” was the compassionate exclamation 
ofall. ‘He can never leave that spot alive—he must perish 
miserably of hunger !” 

Just then a party of horsemen galloped along the valley, 
and rode up to the crowd, which was increasing every mo- 
ment. It was the emperor’s suite, who, giving up all hope 
of following his perilous course, had gone back to where they 
had left their horses in the morning, and ridden round, hop- 
ing to meet their master on the other side of the mountain. 

“Has the emperor passed this way?” one of them called 
out. ‘He climbed up so far among the rocks that we lost 
sight of him.” 

The shepherd east a terrified look at the wall, and, point- 
ing upward, said: 

“That must be he up yonder. God have mercy upon him!” 

The emperor’s attendants gazed at the figure, and at cach 
other in horror. One of them had a speaking-trumpet with 
him such as mountaineers sometimes use for shouting to one 
another among the hills. He raised it to his mouth, and 
cried at the pitch of his voice: 

“If it is the emperor who stands there, we pray him to 
cast down a stone.” 

There was a breathless hush of suspense now among the 
crowd, and down came the stone, ¢rashing into the roof of a 
cottage at the foot of a rock. 

A loud ery of lamentation broke from the people, and was 
echoed on every side among the mountains. For they loved 
their young emperor for the winning charm of his manwcr, 
for his frank afd kindly ways, and especial fondness for their 
country. 

The sound of that wail reached Max’s ears, and looking 
down he could see the crowd of people, appearing from the 
giddy height like an army of ants—a black patch on the 
bright green of the valley. The sound and sight raised his 
hopes; he had completely given up all thought of delivering 
himself by his own exertions, but he still thought help from 
others might be possible. And now that his situation was 
discovered, the people he knew would do whatever lay in the 
power of man for hisdeliverance. So he kept up his courage, 
and waited patiently and hopefully. It was so hard to be- 
lieve that he standing there in the bright sunshine, full of 
youthful health and strength, was a dying man, and never 
would leave that spot alive. 

Higher and higher rose the sun. It was mid-day now, 
and the reflected heat from the rocky wall was well-nigh too 
great to bear. The stones*beneath his feet became as hot as 
a furnace, and the sunbeams smote fiercely on his head. Ex- 
hausted by hunger and thirst, by heat and weariness, he sat 
down on the scorching rock. The furious headache and diz- 
ziness which came over him made him fear that he was about 
to become insensible. He longed for some certainty as to 
his fate before consciousness had forsaken him, and follow- 
ing a sudden thought, he drew from his pocket asmall parch- 
ment book, tore out a blank leaf and wrote on it with pencil, 
then tied the parchment to a stone with some gold ribbon he 
happened to have with him,and let the stone fall into the val- 
ley as he had done the first. What he had written was the 
question, ‘Whether any human help was possible?” He 
waited long and patiently for the answer; but no sound reached 
his ear but the hoarse cry of the eagle. A second and a 
third time he repeated the message, lest the first should not 
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MAXIMILIAN’S WISH. 


have been observed — still there was silence, though the 
crowd in the valley had been increasing all day; and now a 
vast assembly—the inhabitants of Zierlien and all the district 
round—had gathered at the foot of that fatal throne which 
the emperor had desired for himself. 
Terrible indeed—who can tell how terrible — were those 
hours of suspense to Max? Many deep and heart-searching 
thoughts visited him—thoughts of remorse for many sins, of 
self'reproach for the great responsibilities unfaithfully ful- 
filled. . 
The day wore on, the sun was fast sinking toward the 
west, and Max could no longer resist the conviction that 
there was no help possible, that all hope must be over for 
him. It seemed as soon as he had faced this certainty that 
a calm resignation, a high courage and resolve, took posses- 
sion of his soul. If he was to die, he would die as became a 
king and a Christian—if this world were vanishing from him, 
he would lay firm hold of the next. 
Again he tore a leaf from his book, and wrote on it. There 
was no more gold ribbon to bind it to the stone, so he took 
the chain of the Order of the Golden Fleece—what value had 
it for a dying man?—-and from that high and airy grave he 
threw the stone down among the living. 
It was found, like the others before it. None had an- 
) -swered these, because no one was to be found willing to be 
a messenger of death to the much loved emperor. The 
man who found the stone read the letter aloud to the assem- 

bled crowd, for the emperor’s messages were addressed to 
all Tyrol. And this was the message: 


| Oh Tyrol, my last warm thanks to thee for thy love which has 
so long been faithful to me. 

In my pride and boastfulness I tempted God, and my life is now 
the penalty. I know that no help is possible. God’s will be done 
—His willis just and right. 

Yet one thing, good friends, you can do for me, and I will be 
thankful to you even in death. Send a mess:nger to Zierlien im- 
| mediately for the holy sacrament for which my soul thirsts. And 
| when the priest is standing by the river, let it be announced to me 
| by a shot, and let another shot tell me when I am to receive the 

blessing. And then I pray you unite your prayers with mine to 

the great Helper in time of need, that He may strengthen me to 
endure the pains of a lingering death. 

Farewell, my Tyrol, 

MAx. 


The reader’s voice cften faltered as he read this letter amid 
the sobs and cries of the multitude. | 

Off sped the messenger to Zierlien, and in haste came the 
- priest. 

Max heard the shot, and looking down, could see the 
white robe of the priest standing by the river, which looked 
_ like a little silver thread to him. He threw himself on his 
|| . knees in all penitence and submission, praying that he might 
be a spiritual partaker or Christ, though he could not re- 
ceive in body the signs of salvation. Then the second shot 
rang on the air, and through the speaking-trumpet came the 
words of the blessing : 

‘“May God’s blessing be upon thee in thy great need—the 
blessing of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, whom 
'| heaven and earth praise forever.” 

The emperor felt a deep peace filling his heart as the words 

of the blessing were wafted to his ear. 

The sun had by this time sunk behind the mountain range 
| beyond the valley of Zierlien; but a rosy blush still lingered 
' on the snowy summits, and the western sky glowed in crim- 
| son and gold. Beneath, in the deep purple shade of the val- 
_ ley, the people all knelt, and the emperor could hear a faint 
murmur which told him they were praying for him. 

Touched by their sympathy, he too continued kneeling in 
| prayer for the welfare of his subjects. 


& 


It was quite dark now, and one by one the starscame forth 
on the deep blue sky, till at last all the heavenly host stood 
in glitteringgrray. The sublime peace of thos. silent eter- 
nal fires stole into Max’s heart, and drew his thoughts and de- 
sires heavenward to eternal Love and eternal Rest. So he 
knelt on, wrapt in prayer and in lofty and holy thoughts. 

Suddenly a bright gleam flashed on his eyes, and a figure 
in a flicker and dazzle of light stood before him. No wonder 
that in his present mood, his spirit raised above earthly 
things, this vision should seem to him something more than 
human. 

“Lord Kmperor,” it spake, “follow me quickly—the way 
is far and the torch is burning out.” , 

Hardly knowing whether he was in the land of mortals or 
not, Max asked: 

“Who art thou?” 

‘““A messenger sent to save the emperor.” 

Max rose; as he gazed it seemed to him that the vision 
assumed the form of a bright-haired, barefooted peasant youth 
holding a torch in his hand. 

‘“‘How didst thou find thy way to the cliff?” he asked. 

“T know the mountains well, and every path in them.” 

‘Has heaven sent thee to me?” said Max, still feeling as 
if he were in the dream world. 

“Truly, it is God’s will to deliver thee by my hand,” was 
the simple answer. 

The youth now turned and slid down into the hollow out 
of which Max had climbed that morning, and then glided 
through a crevice in the rock behind, which the emperor 
had failed to detect. Stooping low, he with difficulty squeezed 
through the narrow chink, and saw the torch flaring below 
him down a steep, rugged fissure which led into the heart of 
the rock. Leaping and sliding, he followed on, and the 
torch moving rapidly before him, its red light gleaming on 
metallic ores, and glittering on rock crystals. Sometimes a | 
low thundering sound was heard, as of underground water- 
falls, sometimes water dripping from the rocky roof made the 
torch hiss and sputter. Downward they went, miles and 
miles downward, till at last the ravine opened into a long, 
low, nearly flat-bottomed cavern, at the end of which the 
torch and its bearer suddenly vanished. But at the place 
where he had disappeared there was a glimmer of pale light. 
Max groped his way toward it, and drew a long breath as he 
found himself again in the open air, with the silent stars 
above him and the soft grass beneath his feet. He looked 
round for his deliverer, but no one was to be seen. He soon 
perceived that he was in the valley of Zierlien, and afar he 
heard a confused noise, as of an assembled multitude. He 
followed the sound till he reached the foot of St. Martin’s 
Wall and saw the priest and people still praying for him. 
Deeeply moved, he stepped into their midst and cried : 

“Praise the Lord with nie, my people. See, He has de- 
livered me!”’ 


The emperor was never able to discover his deliverer. A re- 
port soon spread among the people that an angel had saved 
him. When this rumor reached the emperor’s ears he said: 

“Yes, truly, it was an angel; my guardian angel, who has 
many a time come to my help—he is called in (rerman ‘The 
People’s loyal Love.’ ”’ 

Maximilian never forgot that day on St. Martin's Wall. 
It taught him many a lesson. It is said that he never again| 
went out chamois-hunting without commending himself “a/i' | : 
garde de Dieu,” as the native mountaineers of Switzerland | 
and Tyrol are wont to do. And this spirit of thoughtless 
daring was sobered into a true and higher courage, which, 
throughout his life, never forsook him in the face of danger 
and death. [ Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours. 
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TEE ORDER OF ENOCH; 


‘OR, THE LAW OF EQUALITY. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


As a sequel to our article on Tithing and Consecration, we 
now offer a few reflections on ‘The Order of Enoch,” that 
the members of the Church may understand what that order 
really is, that has been dwelt upon so much of Jate by our 
teachers. 
given as “the beginning of the tithing of my people,” (Doc. 
and Cov., page 323) and the law of Tithing was given as the 
standing law unto the whole Church, to endure for ever— 
which, for ever, applies, no doubt, only to the conditions of 
this life. 

The Law of Consecration demands the surplus property of 
all believers, as a sign of acceptance of the law, and the law 
of Tithing calls for the payment, annually, of the tenth of the 


surplus or interest, arising from cach year’s labor, that as | 


the poor are to be “always with us’’ there might be a con- 
stant source of revenue, out of which they could always be 
aided or relieved. The Order of Enoch is the real “higher 
law.” The Law of Consecration being, as the Doctrine and 
Covenants says, the beginning; the Law of Tithing the con- 
tinuance, and the Order of Enoch the voluntary result of the 
system of union to be established among the people of God. 
The laws of Consecration and Tithing are calculated, in their 
nature and operation, to cultivate and develop a generous 
consideration of the interests of all classes—especially of the 
poor and unfortunate—on the part of the rich and well-to-do 
portion of the Church. EQuALITY, in the communistic 
sense of the word, is not taught by any revelation ever given 
on the subject of Consecration and Tithing. The “Order of 
Enoch” is the higher law growing out of the two laws or 
conditions, before spoken of. The “Order of Enoch” lays 
the foundation of a grand system of voluntary co-partner- 
ships, designed to be organized in Zion, and all her stakes, 
so fast as the people grow up to that standard, or develop- 
ment, absolutely necessary, before any such system on 
possibly be established. Deity never requires the establish- 
ment of impossible conditions for the management of socicty. 
A higher principle of law may be given, years, nay, ages be- 
fure a people are fuund capable of living up to its nen 
“Do unto others as ye would have them do unto you,” is a 
principle of divine justice and. truth, that has been offered 
to the human race for acceptance for over eighteen centuries. 
Where are the peoples, or the societies to be found-to-day, 
who not only engrave this beautiful law upon their temples, 
but dive up to its requirements? The “Order of Enoch” is 
suited only for that class of mind that has attained to the 
highest standard of human development. In the library of 
every well ordered school may be found every class of books, 
' from the Primer to those containing treatises on the various 
sciences in their most advanced stages. Where can you find 
a teacher or professor in charge of a school, embracing child- 
ren of all ages and conditions, so much of a dolt as to imagine 
that he is bound by any principle of wisdom cr justice to 
require an equal amount of obedience to principles taught 
in each and every book, from any one or any specified num- 
ber of his pupils? A comprehensive observance of geometric 
rules is only required of advanced mathematicians. 

However impossible, then, it may appear to some, that 
the principles laid down in the “Order of Enoch,” can ever 
be other than visionary, let them consider that this order is 
no more antedated now, than was the beautiful saying, ‘‘Do 
unto others as ye would have them do unto you,” before the 
time to that class of minds represented by the Pharisee, who 
thanked God that he was not as other men are; having 


The Law of Consecration, as before shewn, was | 


especial reference to the poor publican who was beating his 
breast in the outer court of the temple. : 

Now let us examine this ‘Order of Enoch,” and find what 
the Lord says on the subject, Doc. & Cov., Page 235, Par. 
1, the Lord says,— 

And behold, and lo, it must needs be that there be an organi- 
zation of my people, in regulating and establishing the affairs of 
the store house for the poor of my people, both in this place (Kirt- 
land) and in the land of Zion, or in other words the City of Enoch, 
for a permanent and everlasting establishment and order unto my 
church, to advance the cause, which ye have espoused to the sal- 
vation of man, and to the glory of your Father who is in Ileaven, 
that you may be EquaL in the land of heavenly things; yea, and 
earthly things also, for the obtaining of heavenly things; for if ye 
are not EQUAL in earthly things, ye cANNoT be equal in obtaining 
heavenly things. 

Here we find that the principle:is laid down that to be 
equal in our opportunities of gaining heavenly things, we 
must be equal in our temporal condition. Let it be under- 
stood here, however, that goodness alone, although it will 
save a man, will never exalt him in heaven, worlds without 
end. The cultivation of thought, the expansion and growth 
of intellect, and the development of all the spiritual powers, 
based on goodness—will alone exalt a being in the great 
future of our existence—as they alone, exalt any one in this 
life. We must, to be in equal condition here, have equal op- 

ortunities and be equally attentive, industrious and stud- 
ious, or we can never stand equally in the opening up of our 
spiritual life hereafter, even if it be admitted that we are at 
all likely to reach equal mental attainments under similiar 
conditions. 

Hear, further, what the Lord says on the subject of this 
Order. Doc. & Cov. Page 257, Par. 3. 


Behold, here is wisdom also in me for your good. And you are 
to be equal, or in other words, you are to have equal claims on the 
properties, for the benefit of managing the concerns of your stew- 
ardships, every man according to his wants and his needs, inas- 
much as his wants are just. 


Further, he says, Doc. & Cov. Page 271, Par..1: 


Verily, thus saith the Lord, I give unto the united order, organ- 
ized agreeably to the commandment previously given, a revelation 
and commandment concerning my servant Shederlaomach, that 
ye shall receive him into the order. ) 


Here we discover three principles set forth. 

ist. That the order had power to determine what should 
be the'past claims of any member of it upon the ‘‘properties”’ 
belonging to it. 

2d. That the order was not established for the whole 
Church at once; we were to grow up to it. 

3d. That the members of the Order had power given 
them to say who should be admitted into it. The “order” 
possessed the entire agency of determining as to who they 
should admit to an equal fellowship with themselves in the 
manipulation of the common furds, unless the Lord Himself 
spoke. 
We find upon page 283, Doc. & Cov., a revelation without 
date, given to that branch of “the Order of Enoch” organ- 
ized in Kirtland. In that revelation the principle is estab 
lished that each branch of the order, as well as the parent 
order in Zion, had not only the right to determine who 
should be admitted to membership, but whether they would 
or would not hold the affairs of their order in connection with 
the affairs of the parent order in Zion, or of a branch in any 
of her “stakes.” See page 286, Par.9. On pages 287 and 
288, Par. 12. We find that no matter how maak nor how 
little, a person might be possessed of this world’s gear, when 
he entered the Order, he immediately, placed himself, in all 
respects, on a level with every member of the Order. Every 
member is to have not only an equal claim upon its proper- 
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ties, but is to have an equal voice in determining any and 
every question of any interest whatever. 

Having shown what the Order was, as taught by Joseph, 
let us now enquire how far it resembles the Order of Enoch 
as taught so much of late. 

We have been informed, time and time again, “that to live 
up to the higher law, we must consecrate a// our substance 
to the use and control of the Priesthood. The Priesthood re- 
ferred to being that portion of the Priesthood centered in the 
first Presidency of the Church. That. the whole Church is 
hereafter, under this “higher law,’ to have but one purse, 
the strings of which are to be held by the Presidency alone, 
and, in whom shall rest all powers to dictate that purse. 
Thus we see that the President in place of becoming a mem- 
ber of the holy order of Knoch—himself is constituted the 
MASTSR of not only the, parent order in Zion, but of all the 
organizations instituted in any of her ‘stakes.’’ We further 
see that instead of every member having equal claim on the 
“properties” or having an egua/ voice in its affairs, is to have 
no claim at all only such as the Presidency dictate, and to 
have no voice whatever in tLe management of his affairs, un- 
leas his voice shall sustain the mastership of the Presidency. 
If any member should unfortunately be endowed with even a 
modicum of brains and think differently from the Presidency 
on any subject, he may think on, but must in no case cx- 
press his thoughts so as to influence the rest against any de- 
cision of the President on pain of expulsion from the Order, 
and of having the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem forever 
locked against him—‘‘Oh! consistency, thou art a jewel.” 
What comparison, we ask, is there between the Lord’s plan 
for the management of this Order of union of the saints, 
based, as we have scen, on their individual control, and the 
plan as now taught by the Priesthood which vests the whole 
power of its direction in an irresponsible head, against whose 
course there is practically no appeal ? 


++ 


REPLY TO GEORGE Q. CANNON ON AUTHORITY, 


BY E. L. T. HARRISON. 


In our last issue we replied to an article on apostacy writ- 
ten by Elder Orson Hyde, one of the Twelve Apostles. As 
Orson Hyde is the President of that body, the condensed 
wisdom of the quorum might very reasonably have been ex- 
pected in his arguments. To what extent they were weak 
or | aay = our readers, who have read our reply, can best 
judge. Another one of the Twelve now enters the lists in 
opposition to the Movement, with a discourse which is evi- 
a intended to be a crushing reply to any qucry respect- 
ing the divinity of Brigham Young’s measures. We shall 
now reply to his remarks that the people may see how much 
sound reason and solid arguments two of the greatest lights 
of the Twelve can bring to bear on the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional obedience to the Priesthood. 

The discourse to which we refer, was published in the 
Deseret Evening News of Saturday, Dec. 11th. The object 
of it is to prove that no legal communication can possibly come 
from God to our people except through Brigham Young, and, 
consequently, that our MANIFESTO is false. 

In this discourse, as in a number of editorials published 
lately in the Deseret News, great efforts are made to arouse 
the prejudiecs of the people against those who personally 
represent the great Movement now befvre them, by con- 
founding their cause and position with that of every apostate 
that ever left our Church. Article after article has appeared 
comparing them to the Laws, the Higbces and Fosters, and 
every other corrupt man o* a similar class, against whom our 
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people are supposed to have a special aversion. This kind of 
“argument” was started at our trial and has heen continued 
ever since. To the great body of principles and arguments 
we have issued from week to week, but one answer has come 
back, which can be summed up in the one word—Apostate. 
No arguments, no reasons, but an incessant ery of “Apos- 
tates. If Elder Cannon, or others, imagine that the applica- 
tion of a vile epithet like this will emother out of sight the 
array of Godlike principles we are continually presenting, so 
that the people will not sce them, they simply miscalculate, 
and we are sorry forthem. They mean well no doubt, but 
the course they take is a weak one. Where is the scientific 
man in all the world that would stoop to overpower the ar- 
guments of an opposing thinker by calling him an apostate ? 
The whole scientific world would laugh at such evidence of 
weakness on the part of any philosopher, and take it as an 
evidence that he was worsted in the argument. Of all 
men in the world, it is reserved for priests and religious lead- 
ers alone to meet facts, arguments and truths, by simply 
blackening the character of those who differ with them! No 


other class of men on this earth descend to it. On this ac- 


count Elder Cannon and his friends should have nothing to - 


do with such a course. 

In Klder Cannon’s Editorials in the News, as well os in 
Orson Hyde's letter to the 7'elegruph, certain parties now ad- 
vocating “liberty and freedom,” etc.—who are well under- 
stood by the whole commanity to be ourselves—are wixed 
up in one heap with apostates, because such always blacken 
the character of the Presiding Authorities, and “expose the 
corruptions of Mormonism.” Is this our case? Is this the 
spirit of our Movement? The case is precisely the reverse; 
all the attempts at exposing have been on the other side! 
While our language has been uniformly temperate and kind 
to the leaders of the Church—as this Magazine will prove 
—they have assailed us in almost every case, with the bit- 
terest personal denunciations; making use of langusge of 
the very kind indulged in by the apostates they reter to. 
It is to be hoped that these characteristics are not changing 
hands and getting on the orthodox side? 

In the above discourse Elder Cannon gives a list of a num- 
ber of persons who, at various times, have dissented from the 
Church and claimed to lead it; but who have failed. This 
to Elder Cannon’s mind is conclusive proof that every other 
person who shall at any time or under any circumstances an- 
nounce a divine mission, while dissenting from the policy of 
the leading authorities, must necessarily be wicked or de- 
luded. The want of logic which enables a man to jump at 
conelusions like this, will be apparent toa child. Twenty 
thousand men, who differ with the Authorities, may come 
with false claims, andtheir lack of everything but big sound- 
ing assumptions may be manifest to all; and then one or more 
may come and he or they may bring a message which touches 
hdman hearts, and is pregnant with manifestations of its 
divinity. Shall men follow Elder Caunon’s course and 
lump both these kinds together without further investiga- 
tion? We do. indeed, announce a great mission, and _we 
have the first fruits of it in our souls to disseminate, in prin- 
ciples so sweet, natural and pure, that they bear their God- 
viven testimony upon their face. We do not come befure 
the Church with a mere wonderful story of angelic visita- 
tions; nor do we rest our missions on ordinations or anyth ng 
It is true we do deciare that angels have spoken 
to us, but we can do what the characters Elder Cannon refers 
ts never could—we can leave aside the question whether 
these beings have spoken to us er not, and then we cxn prove 
all we say by every principle of light and truth We ean 
stand on the ground of the superior:ty of the principles 
which we bring alone. Angels or no angels, we can prove 
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every principle we present by common sense; by solid reason; 

by appealing to every high-born instinct of the human heart; 

and by the witness of the Holy Ghost. The difference be- 

tween men who come out claiming to be some great ones, 

and men, the burden of whose mission is sheer principle, great 

truths and advanced thoughts, will be — to all. If 
we cannot prove we have greater light, higher and nobler 

sentiments to present to the world—and that without simply 

falling back on the miraculeus, or claims to authority, we 

ask no unc to accept us because we do. This is the differ- 

ence, then, between our position and that of apostates or 

petty leaders of factions referred to by Elder Cannon. They 

claimed to preside over the Church.. We do not. They 

rested their authority upon their own personal testimony. 

We, simply, announce a Movenbal, and rest its claims upon 

the enlightenment it brings to the mind, and the witness of 
God in the heart; and this constitutes a difference between 

the representatives of this Movement and the class referred ' 
to by Bro. Cannon, that thousands already appreciate. 

Elder Cannon next trices to show that certain partics must 
be opposed to God, because they tre welcomed by “‘the 
wicked,” while President Young is hated and reviled by the 
sume class. He says: 

‘All these men arose, claiming that it was their right aud 
privilege, by ordination or by special appointment, to take charge 
* Still this peculiarity,—being hailed as 
brethren by the wicked, characterized them, in Nauvoo, as their 
predecessors in New York, Kirtland and Missouri. Instead of 
being hated and calumniated, and men secking their lives and 
persecuting them, they were hailed with seeming pleasure and 
satisfaction. Men bade them ‘God speed” and urged them for- 
ward to claim the rights they called their own. * * * * 

“Brigham became the inheritor of all that animosity and ha- 
tred that had been manifested towards Joseph during his life- 
time; and when Joseph slept in a bloody grave, the enemies of 
the Church turned their attention to Brigham Young, his legal 
successor. 

“If the Saints had wanted evidence in relation to who was 
the right man, and who had the authority, the very fact that 
the world hated, reviled and persecuted Brigham should have 
been sufficient evidence that he was taking the path which Jo- 
seph had trod, and that his course was pleasing in the sight of 
Ifeaven, and consequenily hateful in the sight of Hell.” 

We can settle the first of the above points in a very short 
way. If Elder Cannon weans by “the wicked” persons mor- 
ally corrupt we are willing to meet him before any tribunal, 
or any committee at any time, and challenge him to prove 
that in any one particular we have violated one law of purity 
or right ourselves, or that we are familiarly associated with 
any one person uf that class. Ile should do this, or here- 
after hold his peace. If by the wicked he means men and_ 
women, all over the world, who are opposed to the doctrine 
of passive unreasoning obedience to an absolute Priesthood, 
then we are willing to admit that such persons wish us God 
speed; because there is an instinct in every human heart, 
wide spread as humanity itself, except where ignorance and 
fanatacism prevail, which makes all reasoning intelligent 
men and womeu—no matter how widely they may differ 


with us on cvery other subject—ayree in opposition to so_} 


monstrous a doctrine. And they should, for it is opposed to 
reason as well as to every sentiment of the Gospel of Christ, 
and is the most baseless theory ever offered to mankind. 
That the world at large agree with us on this point is natural 
cnough. It is one of those things that all sensible men have 
te agree upon; just as all the world have to agree with our 
people on the subject of industry and labor, because the 
principle is true and self-evident. To our mind, it is a proof 
of a very poor narrow creed which supposes that every person 
opposed tu it is wicked. Every sect deems those wieked who 
oppose its dogmas. Ask the Papist who are the wicked, and 
he will reply, “those who would reduce the temporal power of 


we have killed at Hauns Mill? perhaps twenty. 


the Pope.” To his mind this is conclusive evidence that such 
persons cannot have the Spirit of Ged. He reasons to him- 
self’, “do they not fight God’s Priesthood; how then can they 
be anything but wicked?’ As the Catholic reasons, so docs 
Elder Cannon. * To his conception all opposition to “Mor- 
monism” has but one explanation, and that—the Devil. 
This is an old sectarian idea, in existence ages upon ages 
before “Mormonism” was thought of. Ask the Methodist, 
the Quaker, the Catholic, the Epsicopalian, the Shaker, old . 
sects and new ones, why the world opposed them, and the 
venerable answer—old as the Pope—comes back, that the 
Devil stirs up the wicked against them. The writer, him- 
self, while a youth, believed in this idea firmly, long before - 
he ever heard of ‘“‘Mormonism;” and it would have been a 
scrious shock to his feelings if the Latter-day Saint Church _ 
had scouted this time-honored notien. But as he traveled — 
amongst mankind, and began to closely study human nature, 
he found that it was a fanatical conception which had no 
foundation in fact. 


of God, or that the opposition came from the Deyil. He 
discovered that opposition and persecution had followed the 
introduction of all new ideas. Kven the inventor of the 
Spinning Jenny had to flee for his life—the devil was so op- 
posed to him! — It is a well-known fact that false prophets as 
well as true ones, have been persecuted even to death. 
England, as well as on the Continent, men elaiming to be 
sent of God, but whose prophecies utterly failed, were hunted 
down and shot, or otherwise got rid of. When the Meth-. 
odists started in Kngland they were repeatedly mobbed, 
kuocked down, and brutally treated hundreds of times. If . 
being opposed and reviled proves a man to hold divine au-. 
thority, as Klder Cannon argues, then the Hugenots and the 
Waldenses must hold about ten times as much priesthood | 
as we do, for both those sects can count a hundred martyrs 
who “sleep in bloody graves” to our one. How many did 
Then think, 
of SEVENTY THOUSAND MARTYRS for their faith, slain at 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in France, at one time; 
and yet their faith was as full of errors as any other form of 
sectarianism. The Waldenses, a people who with their leaders, 
were hunted in the mountains, in a manner, compared to 
which, all the persecutions of Brigham Young and our. 
Church were but a speck, were slain by the thousand | 
from generation to generation. 
contempt were heaped upon them by the, then, whole Chris-. 
tian civilized world. In fact thousands of facts can be col- 
lected shewing that persecution proves nothing of itself, and 
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He found that opposition to any man, _ 
or to any institution, was no proof whatever that he or it was _ 


In | 


Terms of revilement and 


that the brainless and visionary have been persecuted as much |_| 


as.any who ever held the Priesthood or claimed to; utterly 
overthrowing the idea that any opposition to President 
Young, past or present, goes to prove the divinity of, his 
course; and putting to the rout the ignorant belief that per- 
secution proves him or any of us to be the favorites of heaven. 
While we say this much on the subject of persecution, we 
believe that President Young was called in the Providenees 
of God to preside over our people. We refer to Elder Cannon’s 
arguments respecting persecution simply to show the shal- . 
lowness of the reasoning indulged in by many. ‘There is no 


necessity to lug in divinity to account for persecution. It 
can be easily explained on natural principles.. Generally, 


two thirds can be traced to the selfishness or ignorance of- 
the persecutors, and the balance to the follies or extremes of 
the persecuted. In our case the solution is clear enough. - 
As we have said, all ideas are persecuted,in proportion to 
their novelty; and as a people we presented a greater num- 


ber of startling theorics than any other set of religionists. 


. | 
Furthermore, we began to organize to carry these doctrines : 
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practically into effect. We sent all over the world to gather 
converts, and the ignorance and the fears of our neighbors 
were necessarily aroused as to what was to result from all 
this. All that they could sce was a power rising up that 
threatened to overwhelm them. And then, as we all know, 
many of our people have, from time to time, talked extrava- 
gantly, and boasted that our institutions would some day 
drive all before them, compel all to bow the knee to our rule. 
Cannot a child see that there was in all this enough in itself 
to arouse the feelings of those ignorant or suspicious of our 
true spirit? If ignorance has in all ages caused men to be 
persecuted for their theories, how much more were men cer- 
tain to be persecuted who formed powerful organizations, and 
gathered from all parts of the earth to — their new doctrines 
into effeet—whose course threatened to absorb in due time all 
ecclesiastical and civil power from their neighbors, and dis- 
possess them of all leadership and influence, unless they suc- 
cumbed to the new people? How could human nature—always 
prone to rebel against new doctrines—be supposed to quietly 
lie still and sce such a power arise to mastery without an effort 
t>» put it down? It would have been the greatest miracle 
the world ever saw if such a system, true or false, had been 
permitted by selfish, jealous humanity to grow up in its 
midst without fear and suspicion. Under these circum- 
stances, what need is there to suppose men wicked because 
they opposed a system that claimed absolute dominion over 
the destinies of all mankind—proclaimed far and wide as 
our Priesthood do to-day, that politically, socially and relig- 
iously, they will govern the whole carth? Who but a fanatic 
cannot see that if mankind were not jealous and alarmed at 
these assumptions that they ought to have been. If people 
who have presented no claims to power and authority, but 
merely asked the privilege of differing on a few simple 
articles of faith, have been ruthlessly slain by thousands; how 
can any man with a vestige of intelligence be surprised at 
the persecutions we have experienced ss a people. The 
thing explains itself without our being obliged to consider 
the world wicked or corrupt in heart. Neither do we need 
to accept Kider Cannon’s far-fetched and illogical idea that 
the opposition of the political and commercial world to 
Brigham Young is owing tw the fact that he holds the keys 
of the Pricsthood. <A simpler and far more natural reason 
lies on the face of things. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
meut, that President Young really held no Priesthood and 
and still acted in political matters as he now docs, would it 
not, naturally, cause as much or more envy or jealousy as 
now exists against him? “The world hate him.” Of 
course they do, and they would hate a Methodist, a Catholic, 
or a Pagan, who struck at the root of their trade, and ab- 
sorbed all the political influence they wished to enjoy. It 
docs not need. Priesthood or Divine Authority to get hated 
and reviled when you touch men’s interests and ambitions 
at every point. This President Young does all the time in 
a thousand ways, as we all know. And then Elder Cannon 
cries out they hate him because he holds the Priesthood. 
What a marvellous absurdity! The reason of the great 
opposition of commercial men to President Young is clear 
enough—he destroys their trade. The dislike of politicians 
is equally explainable: they find that President Young's 
system reduces them to mere ciphers. Be it ever so right it 
still docs this. If these men believed, as our people have 
done, in the divinity of this order of things, of course they 
could accept it. But while they believe it to be mere 
superstition, is it reasonable to expect men of the world to 
act as angels and bear this loss of prestige and influence 
without feeling? Or while the whole American people be- 
lieve we are no more than any other sect in the sight of 
God, is it fair to expect that that they should contemplate 


— 


the rising of a power, which will not join with them and do 


as they do, without dislike? The national pride and desire 
for absolute governmental influence is aroused and interfered 
with. Even supposing this feeling arises out of ignorance 
or still lower feelings, is there any solid reason for bringing 
these national, political and commercial dislikes forward as 
proofs of the divinity of Brigham Young’s measures, when 
they would exist against any man who did the same things? 

Let us now turn our attention to another point. Bro. 
Cannon says, in this same discourse, referring of course, to 
our Manifesto: 


Men may say they have heard the voice of Jesus, or heard this, 
that or the other; but you will find that the power of God will at- 
tend the keys, and His blessings will fullow the administration of 
Ilis servants who hold the authority. 


This is the must unfortunate argument that Elder Cannoa 
could have chosen. If the possession of the keys of tho 
kingdom of God is to be tried by the manifestation of the 
power of God, we much fear there cannot be a key lefé in 
the hands of President Young. For years and years every 
manifestation of the “power of God” has been declining iu 
our midst. Our sick die by the hundred. One case of 
healing dves not occur where fifty did in former times. You 
can go for years to our meetings and “not hear the inspira- 
tion of prophecy,” or any other gift. This fuct was su ap- 
parent ty all, that after the Manifesto appeared. some cf our 
Bishops publicly acknowledged the deadness of the people to 
spiritual gifts, and proposed—what they had not had for years 
befure—weckly testimony meetings to pray for their revival. 
And such meetings are now being held in this city for which 
the people, of course, may thank the Movement. So unpepu- 
lar were manifestations of the power of Ciod some short time 
since, that one of the Twelve Apostles desired a literary man 
in our midst not to record in his history the vision of an 
angel which he had seen, because that sort of thing was not 
in accord with the spirit of the times. We are perfectly 
willing to let the truth of our mission be decided oun 
Elder Cannon’s principle. Not only have spiritual gifts 
ceased, but spirit, power and influence, have died out also, and 
our sermons are dry, stale and monotanous. Again men on 
missions have felt more divine influence abrvad in the dis- 
tant branches of the Church than at home. They have not only 
felt a greater influence when away from headquarters, but 
one of a higher and sweeter kind. [low many, wany Kiders 


| have come back from their missions full cf holy influences 


and desires fur spiritual life, and as soon as they reached 
thie Territory they have felt as though they were immersed 
in a tub of cold water; every avenue of inspiration to their 
souls closed up by the worldly spirit that prevails. Fear- 
lessly we can appeal to thousands for the truth of what we 
say; for we have heard sueh sentiments oninnumeroble oce:- 
sions. Elder Cannon little knows what a dangerous chord 
he strikes. Nothing do the people feel more sensibly than 
the absence of the power and blessing of Giod from the pre- 
sent administration of late years. And indeed this is one of 
the great reasons which have caused the Heavens to interfere, 
that the pcople may enjoy these blessings of which so long 
they have been destitute. We are perfectly willing to have 
the Divinity of the Movement tested on this basis. If 
the power of Giud, in a thousand forms, docs not attend it, 
let it perish and pass away. Already such blessings are 
being felt and enjoyed, with such a sense of spiritual witness 
and testimony that has not been enjoyed for years. Let the 
question be decided on Elder Cannon's growuds, by all means. 

In our next we shall test his arguments of the divinity of 
the I’resident’s position and measures, drawn from the Dec- 
trinc and Covenants, etc. 
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JOSEPH SMITH AND HIS WORK, 


VERSUS, UTAH AND THE PRESENT. 


No. 2. 


I do not wish, in this my second view of our founder and 
his work, to lessen the value of his chief apostle but to illus- 
trate two types of character and phases of Mormonism mark- 
ed in our own history. 

[n this investigation misunderstand mc not. I grant the 
potency of the rule under which we have existed during our 
sojourn in the Rocky Mountains, the greatness of the man 
who has administered our affairs, and the integrity and de- 
voted lives of his brethren, the Apostles. But truth and 
justice now demand that we should look into the divine and 
human mirrors, found in the experience of this Church. 
Some of us have dared to do it at a great price—the loss of 
a twenty-one years’ standing in that Church from which we 
have been cast out, because we are not in the likeness of 
Utah and the present. 

In my first view of the great Mormon Prophet I dwelt 
upon the fact that he was a Seer by nature and race. This 
was accompanied by a few leading assumptions of his mission. 
To this Jet us now supplement his Church, and we shall find 
one of the most marvellous psychological curiosities ever 
presented in the history of the world. 

I have used the term psychological curiosities, to cover 
the ground of the sceptic as well as the experience of the 
disciple. 

We will assume that Joseph was a Seer, and that his fit- 
ness of nature caused him to be chosen by the Heavens for 
a spiritual work. But this is only the curiosity in its first 
form. Confined to that, and it simply amounts to one pro- 

het and a personal mission. In that form he might have 
— a light to the world, through the medium of splendid 
revelations—a light whereby mankind might only see how 
dark they were. But here is the greater marvel, in the as- 
sumption of his dispensation: “I will set up a church like 


‘unto mysclf, and my disciples shall be the mirrors of the 


Holy Ghost, and we will call our chu.ch Zion.” 

Now if this comes to pass, and an inspirational pcople is 
born of Joseph’s mission, then this psychological marvel 
might be multiplied a thousand fold. And such, indeed, 
came to pass. A church grew up like unto Joseph. This 
proved the man’s mission, and further proved that he was 
the Prophet of a dispensation. And if this spiritual church 
be not continued, then is there presumptive proof that the 
heavens have for a time been closed again; for, while Joseph 
lived, the entire Mormon people were baptized into his pro- 
phetic spirit, and the Heavens did reveal not to one man 
only but to tens of thousands. Indeed, it isa great fact that 
strikes us on every side of the Mormon experience, that we 
have seen two phases, first the Divine, and next the Human. 
But let us see the divine experience of this Church, for that 
is about to be repeated. 

Fifty years ago, when the boy Joseph announced his first 
vision, it was as a shock upon the age from the other world. 
There were then no ten millions of spiritualists in Christen- 
dom, to bear witness even of the simple fact of another life, 
much less a church like ours bearing testimony of the higher 
truths of celestial existence. Immortality was a sealed book, 


and a Joseph was not merely a minority of a thousand to a 


| little Utah, as he might be considered to-day in that num- 


ber of Mormon elders in whom his spirit still lives, but he 
was a minority of one to a world. Do our brethren think 
of that, when they inconsistently talk of certain parties being 
mere minorities? It is facts, not minorities or majorities, 
which will stand in this account. Joseph, then, was but one 
prophet against the millions who declared, as some of us 
practically do to-day, that the heavens are closed and shall 
not speak to man. But there was a grand majority above, 
who on their part declared that a spiritual dispensation 
should be opened, and that the Heavens should reveal, 
though all the priests in Christendom should forbid God to 
speak and angels to come to earth attesting the immortality 
of man. 

And just here comes the experience of a hundred and 
fifty thousand Mormons, Who can answer the question, 
whether Joseph was right, or whether the faithless priests of 
the day were right. | 

The prophet proclaimed his divine mission to a few, and a 
little church of six members was founded, most of whom 
were of his own family. Mark this to,day; for there are 
as many thousand prophets in modern Israel as there were 
when great Elijah on Mount Horeb mourned the apostacy 
of his people. 

But the promise to Joseph was, that spiritual Zion should 
be built up, and his problem was to be solved in other men’s 
experience. It was a strange proclamation he made, that 
the thousands in many lands should receive the witness from 
on high of his mission. Had that witness not been given, 
his own testimony would have been as nought. But it was 
given, all Utah will answer to that, as but very few can 
answer, by the same evidence which they first received, con- 
cerning anything which is done to-day. 

That little church of six grew, and the knowledge and the 
revelations of God increased among men. Yet the elders 
who were sent out as ministers of this gospel of a new dis- 
pensation, were the “hewers of wood and drawers of water” in 
the social ranks. Joseph, the prophet, himself was as David 
taken from the sheepfold. Mormonism, at first, came as a 
simple proclamation to the nations—“Jehovah speaks, let 
earth give ear.” This was the burden of the subject of 
their message, and the majority of the first elders could do 
but little more in the way of preaching than to bear a testi- 
mony. The sum of a thousand sermons amounted to but 
little more than the TESTIMONY that God had again called a 
Prophet, that the Heavens were opened, and that spiritual 
power was about to be poured out upon all flesh. The most 
illiterate of the Mormon preachers, however, succeeded in 
committing to memory two passages of the New Testament. 
They were: 

‘‘And these signs shall follow them that believe. In my name 
they shall cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” 

To this was added Peter’s quotation of the words of the 
Prophet Joel, applied to the day of Pentecost, but specially 
designed—so the Mormon elders declared—for our times: 

‘‘And it shall come to pass, in the last days, saith God, I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams; and on my servants and on my 
handmaidens I will pour out in those days of my spirit, and they 
shall prophesy.” 

In all the history of missionary labors, excepting in the 
case of the fishermen of Galilee, never did simple-minded 
men, with so brief a chapter of theology, accomplish such 
vast results as did these illiterate Mormon elders and priests. 
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One of those results was that in Great Britain alone the 
church at one time numbered thirty-one thousand, with over 
fifty conferences, comprising between five hundred and a 
thousand branches. 

Now the philosophy of these results and of the very exist- 
ence and history of the Mormons is to be found in the fact 
that all that was promised was fulfilled in the spiritual ex- 

rience of the disciples. Next to that given by Christ and 
his apostles it is the most marvellous psychological example 
found in the history of religious movements. Indeed these 
two great Christian examples seem to be the only scientific 
expositions of a spiritual Church and a spiritual movement 
ever known among mankind. It was not a mere religious 
epidemic, not a number of promiscuous experiences, but an 
organized spiritual movement answering to the most scien- 
tific methods of operation. Just as though the very Heavens 
had entered into a thorough understanding and compact to 
fulfil the general promises of the Prophet Joseph, did his 
great spiritual mission develop itself among the nations. 
Thus was it precisely in the dispensation established by 
Jesus and developed by him after His resurrection. This 
remarkable fact gives strong evidence that the second Chris- 
tian dispensation, established by Joseph, also came down 
through the immediate ministry of Jesus and his angels to 
us. The entire Mormon Church was baptized into the pro- 
phetic and spiritual mission of Joseph Smith. Historians 
and social philosophers will yet note the Church which he 
founded, and its spiritual experience as the second most 
marvellous psychological fact known in the history of man- 
kind. 

And to what would a continuation of this spiritual experi- 
ence have led this Church? It is a very pertinent question. 
If these demonstrations of the Holy Ghost, this direct 
powerful testimony that God did “to-day” speak to man’ 
with “ His own voice,” produced such effects in the world, 
what would the further witness thereof in the very experi- 
ence of the nations themselves have produced? And if the 
simple testimony of a few hundred illiterate men and boys 
to the fact that the time had come for the Spirit to be poured 
| out upon all flesh, wrought among the nations such wonder- 
| ful results, what could not ten thousand Mormon Elders do 
to-day were their testimony now accompanied by the demon- 
strations of the Holy Ghost? And what must ere this have 
come to pass had there been a Jacob’s ladder in Zion, day 
and night, by which the angels ascend and descend from 
God in their ministry to man, as they did to Jacob and to 
Joseph? We should have converted millions and shaken a 
world. 

We are Elders ten thousand in number in Utah; the men 
who were once “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” are 
now experienced statesmen; those illiterate boys are self- 
reliant men who can match their number from any Christian 
denomination; yet our ten thousand Elders cannot accom- 
plish as much as did Heber C. Kimball, Wilford Woodruff 
and the rest of the apostles, during the first twelve years of 
the British mission. I do not doubt that they could gather 
ten thousand to Utah,but very much doubt if they could so 
shake Britain with a prophetic and spiritual mission as they 
did in the early period of the work. Indeed, they have now 
no such prophetic and spiritual work to witness unto, and no 
angelic priesthood coming down to confirm their testimony 
by the demonstrations of the Holy Ghost to every soul. 

But Joseph Smith and his work must come again in our 
experience or the past, which is almost forgotten, amounts 
practically to nothing to-day. And come he will and com- 
mence his work again in our experience. The world shall 
see greater than at first this psychological wonder, and mil- 
lions shall know in this generation that Joseph was a Pro-| 


phet. Is not this the of/ testimony almost out of date and 
mind? Yet shall it come to pass in the nineteenth centur 

through Ais mission, that the “knowledge ‘of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the mighty deep.” If 
not, Mormonism is a failure! Doubt, if you please, but 
trifle not with God! | 


THE ORACLES SPEAK 


(REVIEWS OF THE MANIFESTO) 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


There was silence in Heaven for the space of half an hour.— 
JOHN. 

Has there happened, then, in Isracl a wonderful thing? 
Shall we be surprised that the oracles speak? It has been 
to me a matter of great astonishment that the oracles were 
silent, seeing that they are said to be living oracles. A dead 
God is a tremendous burden upon a world, and reticent 
angels are the worst of infidels. Under their administration 
society becomes ten times more worldly than before. 

But there is no dead God, no silent Heaven, no reticent 
angels. For, when God cannot manifest Limself through 
Priesthoods, He manifests Himself through the grand prov- 
idences of a world, somewhat, perhaps, to the detriment of 
special faiths, and to the increase of scepticism in society. If 
He has no Peter to build up His Christian Church, He will 
find a Watt, or a Stevenson to inaugurate an age of railroads 
and steam;—if he finds no Luther for His advent of refor- 
mation, He will raise up a George Washington for some 
blessed revolution to carry along humanity’s destiny. And 
thus the Heavens still speak everlastingly, and angels in the 
teeming millions of earth’s creatures, in science, civilization 
and national progress, testify daily to the marvellous work of 
God. 

Now it was towards this latter phase of Divine manifesta- 
tions, towards this philosophic mode of revealed religion, that 
my friends, Harrison, Godbe, Kelsey, Shearman, and a host 
of us Mormon Elders, were fast travelling. We were settling 
down into a philosophic state of religion, and anchoring faith 
in the DIVINE MISSION OF A WORLD, rather than in the mis- 
sion of any special Prophet; for we knew, asall Isracl knows, 
that the oracles had ceased to speak «direct from God to man. } 

I wish, distinctly and strongly, to mark this tendency toa 
philosophic religious faith which, for many years, has been 
growing in the minds of the Mormon Elders and of our most 
enterprising commerciai men, while a corresponding change, 
to the practical, hard sense, has been coming over the work- 
ing classes of Utah. The reason why this should be strongly 
noted is because of its vast, yet solid significance. It will 
show the outside world that this religious movement, now 
rising amongst us, has not originated in wild fanatacism nor 
in a general inclination for themarvellous. There never was 
a people, from Brigham Young downwards, less in a fanati- 
cal mood than the Mormon people have been of late years. 
Our President had certainly cured us of all fanaticism, and 
made us as wise as any class of sceptics in the world: There 
is, therefore, in the very birth of this spiritual movement a 
scientifie veracity. But there is a still more striking fact in 
the case, and that is, that the Heavens have chosen sceptics 
for their work of perpetuating Mormonism—actually chal- 
lenging scientific obstinacy—and imposed a religious mission 
on men who least expect it, men, indeed, who hoped not for 
any apostolic mission in their future lives, and who desired 
to live in fellowship with all mankind, and to avoid every 
difficulty with the ruling Priesthood. There is, in these facts 
and circumstances, a special signifi¢ance for the consideration 
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’ of the Priesthood of the Church; and also a unique subject 


of interest for the thinking class outside of ourselves. Epit- 
omise the case thus: Elias Harrison and William Godbe, in 
common with others, had reached a stage of their lives where 
they least expected a revival of the prophetic dispensation of 
Joseph Smith. A high moral and intellectual phase of Mor- 
monism was the most that they hoped to witness during their 
lifetime, They were bound to the Church by their associa- 
tion and faith of the past, and not by the expectation that 
(iod was about to speak to anybody now, much less to them- 
selves. They had no ambition to be religious leaders— 
scarcely a desire to be religious teachers in any special mis- 
ston. Tv fulfill their duties in a general way, as the lesser 
helps, was all for which they were prepared. There was no 
desire to go to the nations with,the testimony of the Mormon 
work, for the immense dissimilarity between the grand _pro- 
gramme of the past, and the apparent consummation of the 
present, took fro them the energy of faith necessary for a 
mission. U nderlying this was also the understanding that, 
in many cases, missions in later years were but a mild form 
of transportation. Yet it was at such a time and undersuch 
circumstances that the celestial world burst the silence of 
years and spoke to man again—-and spoke to William and 
Ilias. 

We come now tw a very peculiar phase of the subject, to 
which 1 desire to draw the special attention of free thinkers 
and universalian Christians outside of the narrow circle of 
the Mormon Church. 

We have read in the Manifesto of the witnesses of their 
mental struggles of years to limit themselves to the special 
sphere of Joseph Smith’s mission; we have seen them in dar- 
ing thought overleaping the barriers of their Church, on to 
the broad plain ofa universal Christianity; we find them at 
the very turning point of their lives, in a scientific, ay, even 
in 2 sceptical mood—and yet their issue came not in a de- 


nunciation of the mission of the Mormon Prophet, but in a 


grand Manifesto of its truth. Here are the words of the re- 
markable testimony upon that point: 

“At last the light came, and by the voick oF ANGELIC BEINGS— 
accompanied by most holy influences—and other evidences that 
witnessed to all our faculties that their communications were au- 
thorized of God—we were cach of us given personally to know 
that, notwithstanding some misconceptions and extremes wisely 
permitted, to accomodate it to the weaknesses of mankind, ‘‘Mor- 
monism’’ was inaugurated by the Heavens for a great and divine 
purpose, its main object being the gathering of an inspirational 
people, believing in continued revelations, who, with such chan- 
nels opened up, coul@ at any period be moulded to any purpose 
the Heavens might desire; and out of whom, with these opportun- 
ities for divine communication, ¢ould be developed the grandest, 
and the noblest civilization the*world has ever seen. We also 
learned that the evils we had seen inthe Church truly did exist; but 
that they would pass away before the light ofa clearer and greater 
day of revelation and inspiration which was about to dawn upon 
our system. 

A transition from a philusophic and sceptical state of mind, 
(which was in itself the culmination of a twenty years’ men- 
tal strugyle and growth,) suddenly back tosupremest faith in 
revelation through the direct administration of angelic beings 
to themselves, would certainly be an extraordinary event in 
the lives of any men; but, in their sudden breaking through 
to find that **Mormonism” 
was inaugurated by the [leavens for a great and divine pur- 
pose, was, under the circumstances, still more marvellous. 

_ imagine, by way of illustration, the case of a philosopher 
leaping boldly into eternity to find out tlie solution of the 
great problems of all ages—a Cod and the immortality of 
man. Ilaving passed the state of death, he meets the God 
and finds the immortality in his still existing self. Thus was 
it with these witnesses of the great mov ement of Zion who, 


without passing the veil into the spirit-world themselves, 
met holy beings from the other life who came to them, and 
spoke with their own voices and made immortality tangible 
to them by the evidence of mortal senses. 

Next, pass to the special point of the case. 

Let us also suppose the philosopher, whom we have 
taken to solve immortality and the existence of God, to be a 
Robert Owen or Theodore Parker or Ralph W. Emerson. 
Such are men who care but little about whether Peter or 
Paul were apostles, but everything for the truth and a philo- 
sophic christianity—men who would as soon receive Plato as 
Christ—who judge both only by the Zight which they have 
revealed and the goodness and the love which they have in- 
fused into human society. Our philosopher shall not only 
find out God and his own immortality upon his entering into 
the spirit world, but he shall, though he cares but little 
about specialties, also find out that Peter and Paul were 
apostles and are in fact still apostles of the world’s grandest 
civilization. Moreover he shall discover that a Plato is a 
witness for Christ, and the Christ—the witness for all the 
great and the good who have lived in the ages before and 
since his day, working out humanity’s advancement. He 
should learn that sectarianism and religious hates belong not 
to Christianity, which is as universalian and humanitarian as 
his own views. As he ascended to the plane of the revela- 
tion of Jesus to day, in the mansion of his Celestial 
Father, he should also learn of a God of love, a God of sal- 
vation, but no God of damnation, for the countless millions of 
Adam’s race; for he would have left the hates and hells and 
the devils when he ascended from mortality and soared to 
the plane of Christ. Now, this part of it might notastonish 
him, being so much in harmony with his former universalian 
thoughts and humanitarian sentiments. It might, however, 
astonish him to discover how different Christianity is repre- 
sented in the heavenly Zion above, to what it is below, 
among the sectarian churches, and perchance he would be 
joyfully surprised to find how near he had been to Christ on 
earth, even in his scepticism. There is one thing, however, 
that he would certainly discover, which would somewhat 
pain him: namely, that the spiritual darkness, religious hates 
and all which he had most deplored in mortal life, had grown 
out of the world’s practical infidelity. Priesthoods, sceptics 
and worldly-minded men rule the mortal sphere and shut out 
the heavens from coming to the help of mankind. Where,then, 
shall stand the unthinking, and those who are led through 
their blind obedience and credulity by superior intellects and 
superior wills? The transcendentalist, or sceptical philoso- 
pher could soon answer that question; and he would, without 
further investigation, be able to conclude that if Joseph 
Smith did open ‘communication between earth and the spirit 
world, then was his movement “inaugurated by the heavens 
for a great and Divine purpose.” He would fully under- 
stand, vand unreservedly endorse the passage in the Manifesto 
touching the mission of Mormonism: “Its main object being 
the gathering of an inspirational people, believing in contin- 
uous revelations, who, with such channels opened up, could 
at any period be moulded to any purpose the Heavens might 
desire; and out of whom, with these opportunitics for divine 
communication, could be developed the grandest and the 
noblest civilization the world has ever seen.” This is so 
religiously and socially sound, and so broad in its platform of 
anticipations, that a philosophic mind could not fail to ap- 
preciate the immensity of divine and buman good which will 
yet spring out of the mission of Joseph Smith. If Jesusand 
his apostles have come down from the mansion of the Father 
to declare this grand intention, as set forth in the Manifesto, 
the angels in heaven rejoice over the great movement now 
renewed to that “inspirational people,’ gathered for that 
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purpose to the Rocky Mountains for a world’s good. For 
its consummation upon the earth has the God now raised up 
Kliag and William to prepare for the greater day of the rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ. 

Now the condition of many of the Mormon Elders has for 
years been approximating to that of our Owens, our Parkers 
and our Emersons. Compared with their numbers there are 
more among the English and Seotch Mormon elders inclin- 
ing to a sceptical phase of mind and a universalian mode of 
thought than among any other body of Christians in the 
world. - Perhaps this may be the result ofa reaction from an 
extraordinary state of faith, and a life of aggressive mission- 
ing against the orthodox system and ercedsof the age. Their 
state, at first, being that of a strange mixture of spiritual ex- 
perience growing out of a new prophetic dispensation, and of 
free thought born of a innovative ministry, into the cold re- 
alities of a sunless religious life in the Rocky Mountains, 
they have naturally traveled towards the thoroughly :nater- 
ialistic spirit of the ruling Priesthood of Utah, on the one 
side, or towards the philosophic tone of mind of an Emer- 
son, or the high social religion of the divine Robert Owen. 


The next stage that the thoughtful investigator of the 
Mormon problem might have expected, is that thousands of 
the Mormon Elders would pass, at the close of the lives of 
Brigham Young and kis veteran apostles, entirely out of re- 
ligion; while the men of thought and a spiritual turn of 
| mind, would console themselves over the miscarriage of the 
Mormon theocracy, by adopting « philosophic Christianity, 
| in which neither Joseph Smith nor Brigham Young would 
| stand as Prophets. This, indeed, is what the ten thousands 


of thinkers in the United States have actuaily laid down in 
their programme of anticipation concerning the Mormons and 
their future. 
social and religious organisms, that, on the death of Brigham 
/ and the first apostolic priesthood of the Mormon Church, a 
sudden revolution would break up absolutism and the policy 
| of the ruling priesthood, and consequently bring abouta re- 
action among the masses, which would consign Joseph Smith, 
_ Brigham Young, the Kimballs, the Pratts and the Wood- 
 ruffs to an everlasting oblivion. This would certainly be the 
result but for Divine intervention; yet Brigham, the present 
apostles, and the rest of the conservative rulers of the 
| Church, arealnost the only men in America who do not ap- 


| preciate their own situations and the inevitable tendency of 


_ their system and policy. 

| But just at this puint of the history of the Mormons, and 
| when least expected, cven by the men most concerned, comes 
a strange resolution of the problem, and ccines too, just in 
time to give the Mormons a future. It is this new spiritual 
dispensation to the “inspirational people” gathered in the 
Roeky Mountains, and this Manifesto that Mormonism was 
inaugurated by the Heavens for a great and divine purpose.” 
| This phase of the case will surprise most our friends abroad 
_ who have believed nothing in the Divinity of Mormonism, 
and somewhat disappoint those who have expected to see the 
Mormon Church and faith exploded by the combustive force 
of an absolute temporal theocracy, altogether repugnant to 
the genius of the age. Why, the thinking men everywhere 
are already struck with the fact that this new Movement 
will save Mormonism and its priesthood; they see that the 
elevation of the Movement upon a broad Christian platform 
will immortalize Joseph Smith, and perpetuate the Church 
which he founded. That Mormonism should find an issue 
in “the grandest and noblest civilization the world has ever 
seen,” will be to them the circumstance of surprise; and yet 
thousands of those ‘outside’ are to-day assured that the 
Manifesto and platform of the Utah Reformers, mect the 
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They all expect, from the inevitable laws of 


case, and will perpetuate the Mormon dispensation upon its 
higher plane. 

And to-day there are many, and to-morrow there shall be 
thousands more from within, rejoicing that Zion will be re- 
deemed and its mission consummated. The Oracles speak 
again, and we are saved. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


The first of a series of public meetings, for the fuller ex- 
position of the principles advocated in this MAGAZINE, will 
be held on Sunday, December 19, in the Thirteenth Ward 
Assembly Rooms at half-past eleven in the morning, and in | 
the Masonic and Odd Fellow’s Hall, in the upper part of 
Commerce Building, owned by Kimball & Lawrence, situat- 
ed on the east side of Kast Tempie Street, at seven o'clock 
in the evening. All are invited to attend. | 


THE MEETINGS NEXT SUNDAY. 


The hour of meeting in Masonic Hall, on Sunday evening, 
19th inst., will be SeveEN, instead of half-past seven, as 
stated in last weck’s issue. Friends will please note the change. 
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TENDENCIES OF OUR SYSTEM TO DESPOTISM. 


BY W. I. SHEARMAN. 


It appears almost superfluous to undertake to prove the 
statement contained in the recent ‘‘Manifesto,”’ that Presi- 
dent Young has built “up a despotic priestly rule in the 
Church;” but, inasmuch as it has been publicly and repeat- 
edly denied that the priesthood in our Chureh cither did, 
attempted, or designed to exert any coercive or oppressive 
power in spiritual or temporal affairs, it may not be amiss to 
state a few facts, out of the thousands within reach, sub- 
stantiating the position first referred to. In doing this, it is 
particularly desirable to avoid personalities. The results of 
principles, however, can only be manifested through the con- 
duct of individuals believing in them; it is impossible, there- 
fore, to call in question any men’s acts or policy, without | 
being liable to the charge of personal animus. There are | 
minds, however, capable of distinguishing between principles 
and persons; and who know it to be quite possible to enter- 
tain kind feelings towards mex whose policy they feel com- 
pelled, by a sense of duty, to condemn and oppose. It is in 
this spirit that the subsequent facts are referred to, as evi- 
dences of the despotic tendency of the present policy of the 
“Church.” 

The evils of this policy were not, until recently, so appar- 
ent or so éppressively felt in the city as in the country. The 
checks upon the exercise of this despotic power in the city 
are unknown there, and free scope is given to those who rule 
the people, in too many instances, as with a rod of iron. 
President Young would, undoubtedly, disavow many of the 
acts of some of his representatives, were he fully acquainted 
with them; they are, nevertheless, the legitimate results of 
his policy. 

There, are, of course, many excellent men, filling promin- 
ent positions in our midst, who endeavor to exercise the 
power entrusted to them in a spirit of moderation and kind- 
ness, and with a disinterested view to the benefit of the peo- 
ple over whom they preside. Blessed are such men, and 
happy are those people. But these are the exceptions; and. 
if they were not, it is the principle we war against, as sub- 
versive of human rights, and liable, at any time, to be abused. 
The danger of such irresponsible power must be evident to 
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s0 sagacious a man as President Young, and it appears 
strangely wonderful that he should wish to bequeath such a 
system to his children. 

It may be very pleasant and advantageous to them while 
he lives. But in after years, if this dogma were to prevail, 
men would arise who knew not Brigham Young nor his fam- 
ily, and who would oppress the latter as others are now being 
oppressed. 

The following facts will show whether we really enjoy 
that degree of civil and religious liberty so much boasted 
of lately in the pulpit and through the press. We will first 
refer to instances where the privilege of civil voting has been 
interfeicd with or set aside. 

Some time ago at a “City” election in Cache County, 
during the absence of the Bishop, an opposition ticket was 
nominated and elected by a large majority. On the return 
of the Bishop he condemned the movement in the strongest 
terms, denounced those engaged in it as having the “spirit of 
apostacy,”’ and had the officers changed to suit himself. 

On one oceasion in Logan, before any other nomination 
had been made, some private members of the Church ar- 
ranged a “People’s ticket” for city officers, and posted it in 
several conspicuous places. The presiding Bishop wrote 
over it “ Devil's Ticket;” sought to ferret out the per- 
petrators of so dreadful a crime, and by public and private 
anathemas quashed the movement. This, it must be remem- 
hered, was nof an opposition ticket, for no other had been 
put forth. This circumstance is referred to because it proves 
that it is contrary to the policy of the Priesthood to permit 
any nominations, except such as they make themselves, or 
any free expression of individual or public sentiment. If 
the avowed policy of the Church be correct, the actions of 
these bishops was justifiable. Bésides, the precedent had 
already been established in Salt Lake City. It is well known 
that all who were, some time since. concerned in the election 
of Bishop Woolley, as Alderman, in opposition to Mr. Le 
Grand Young, were strongly denounced by President Young. 
The Bishop felt compelled to resign an office to which his 
fellow citizens had elected him and which they were anxious 
he should fill. 

_ These were exercises of despotic power the crowned 
heads of Nurope would not venture upon to-day. It is very 
seldom, however, that such instances as the foregoing arise; 
for the exercise of the franchise in Utah has been gencrally 
so controlled by the Priesthood as to make it a positive farce. 
The people have, in reality, nothing to say in the choice of 
their public men. _In effect, the President of the Church 
appvints them all, for no subordinate presiding officer would 
presume to take so important step without first ‘‘counscling”’ 
with the President. ‘Then a chosen and entirely subservient 
few are called together, to whom certain nominations are 
made which they, of course, unhesitatingly sanction. These 
in turn, are submitted to the people. But such precautions 
are taken that it is known how every man votes; and if any 
should be bold enough to vote for any other candidates than 
the regular nominees, they are, thereafter, spotted as oppon- 
ents of the Priesthood and on the road to apostacy. Such 
individuals must change their course, or a scrics of petty 
persecutions ensue which ultimately drive them out of the 
Church. In this way opposition has been kept down and 
“unity” obtained. What inconsistency, to say that a people 
enjoy civil freedom, when they have no voice in the nomi- 
nation of their officers and law-makers, and are required, in 
all cases, to confirm by their votes the persons selected to 
fill certain positions, whether the appointees meet their ap- 
proval or not. Thus all Legislative and, so far as the Terri- 


torial Courts are concerned, judicial positions are under 
the control of one man, who might-as well appoint all public 


officers and announce all laws by his uwn imperial edict, as to 
put the people to the trouble and expense of the forms of 
electing the one and enacting the other. The consequence 
of this state of things is, as the people very well know, that 
laws are made to please our leaders, whether the people are 
suited or not. Through the tremendous power of the Priest- 
hood, the polls have been as effectually controlled in this Ter- 
ritory as they could have been under the censorship of a 
military tribunal. Not that personal or physical violence 
has been exercised by the Priesthood ; but a coercion of a 
far stronger kind—one that affects men’s hopes of eternal 
life—has been brought to bear on such questions. Is all 
this an evidence of despotism or not? It is assumed, of 
course, that the most suitable men are selected for all public 
positions, and that, consequently, it makes no difference by 
what means they are appointed. But it can be shown that 
the people, at least, do not always agree with this view of 
the case. 

Again, we have always claimed ours to be the most demo- 
cratic Church on the carth—all its officers, from the Presi- 
dent down, being elected semi-annually at public meetings in 
which all members of the Charch, male aud female, are free 
to vote. So far as the Jetter is concerned, this is true; but 
in spirit it is untrue. Persons can vote for or against any 
individual or measure proposed by the presiding authorities; 
but if they do vote in the negative, they are almost invariably 
held up to ridicule and contempt and unless they acknowledge 
themselves to have been wrong, are liable to be deprived of 
their fellowship. Some time since in a public meeting in 
Logan, a prominent traveling elder gave, unintentionally, a 
practical illustration of this fact. He referred, in very dis- 
paraging and contemptuous terms, to some individual, 
supposed to be a prominent member of the Priesthood, who 
had refused to vote in accordance with the wish of Presi- 
dent Young, in relation to severing a certain person from the 
Church. Said be: “All could see he was in the dark; and, 
when he did finally consent to vote with the majority, he 
looked like a great, awkward whipped, school-boy, and no- 
body cared a ‘continental’ whether he voted or not.” Few 
men have the moral courage to endure. being thus held up 
before their brethren as objects of ridicule and aversion. 
Again, several persons have lately been severed from the 
Church for no other reason than voting according to the 
dictates of their conscience in opposition to the views of 
President Young and some of his brethren; among these are 
Elders Kli B. Kelsey, John Tullidge, Joseph Silver, and 
others, against whom not a single crime has been proved or 
even charged. ‘They have violated no principle of morality 
or requirement of the Gospel. 

The right of voting, as universally understcod, means the 
right to vote contrary to any measure proposed, and without 
any loss being thereby incurred. Ifa man cannot have the 
right on these terms, he has no vote at all, for the right to 
vote includes the right to differ. It therefore follows that 
when a man cannot vote, as in the case of the gentlemen re- 
ferred to, without being excommunicated for so doing, and 
consequently deprived of the right to vote for ever afterward; 
no right to vote can be said to exist in such a system. 

There is another point to which reference should be made, 
although not specially bearing on this question of voting, 
namely: that the moment a man is excluded from the 
Church, however unjustly, every effort is made to ruin him. 
How often have we denounced similar conduct on the part 
of other religious and political parties as in the highest de- 
gree tyrannical and reprehensible. Is it any better when 
practiced by ourselves? 

Another evidence of the tendency of our system to des- 
potic rule, is the denial of the right of petition,—a privilege 
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regarded as sacred throughout the civilized world. The ma- 
jority of the citizens of Logan kad become very much dissat- 
isfied with a certain city officer. Whether their dissatisfaction 
was well grounded, or not, is nothing tothe point. <A very 
respectful petition ‘was drawn up, addressed to the City 
Council, praying for his removal, and was signed by a large 
| number of the inhabitants. No one who signed this petition 
had the least idea they were doing wrong or that any excep- 
tions would be taken to their action; but it was publicly 
denounced by most of the presiding authorities, ‘as an insult 
to the Priesthood,” meriting the severest censure. Men must 
be blind, indeed, who do not see the dangerous tendency of 
this assumption, on the part of the Priesthood, of the right 
to thus resent the petitions of the people. It would reduce 
any people to a condition similar to that of the Israelites in 
Egypt, whose remonstrances, or petitions, were answered with 
increased tasks and more oppressive edicts. 

Another phase of despotic power has lately been devel- 
oped, as will be seen in the minutes of a Conference held in 
St. George during the early part of November last, and pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, wherein persons are prohibited, 
} under pain of disfellowship, from “changing their location 
| without the approval of their leaders.” If this policy isright 
in St. George, it is right in any other portion of the Terri- 
tory. Where do we find any precedent in the past, which 
will justify the exercise of such control by the Priesthood in 
any Gospel Dispensation ? 

Another important instance, in which liberty of thought is 
{ denied the people, is illustrated in the case of this very Maa- 
AZINE. Notwithstanding the assertions of the Priesthood 
concerning the freedom of the press, it is well known that 
teachers are now being sent to almost every house in the 
Territory, expressly forbidding the people to read what we 
| publish. Mark you, not merely counseling or advising them 
not to do so, but expressly forbidding them, under pain of 
being considered apostate in spirit. Scores are continually 
coming to our office, informing us that they only drop the 
MAGAZINE on compulsion. And hundreds do not hesitate 
to tell us they would take it if they dared. As a further 
| evidence of the coercion exercised, we can prove thatinsome 
instances as ay as a score of persons borrow our Maaa- 
ZINE from a single subscriber and read it, being afraid to take 
it in themselves. Can this be called freedom of speech and 
of the press? We suppose the ridiculous argument will be 
; brought forward here, that all are at liberty to read it if they 
choose to take the consequences; but who does not know 
that those consequences,—the presumed loss of Heaven, the 
loss of association with the Church here and hereafter, are 
“consequences” which none but the most daring will meet; 
and that to bring such “consequences” to bear on the press 
is the strongest muzzling that it can experience. Roman 
Catholicism has been universally branded as opposed to the 
freedom of the press, and yet the principal means she used 
to suppress it were threats of excommunication and loss of 
| eternal life. How, then, can our Church assert that she does 
not suppress freedom of the press, while she does precisely 
the same thing ? 

Let us review our position. We have shown that we are, 
| virtually, deprived of the privilege of voting freely on civil or 
ecclesiastical questions. The right of petition has been de- 
nied. The liberty of the press has been abridged; and, ac- 
cording to the avowed policy of our Priesthood, they have 
the rigbt to “dictate” and “control” us in everything. They 
are to say where we shall live, and when we may change our 
locality; what our occupation shall be, and what disposition 
we shall make of the proceeds of our labor; what we shall 
speak, what we may write, and, so fur as they can control 
the mind, what we shall think. The sum of the present pol- 


icy is—as a high Church Authority has often publicly said 
—we must place ourselves, our wives, children, houses, lands 
and powers and property of every description in the hands of 
the President of this Church, and hold all entirely subser- 
vient to the dictation of his will. This, we are taught by 
the highest Church Authority, is whatthis whole people must 
come to sooner or later; and that this state of things is not to 
be confined to this life, but is to be our eternal condition! If 
this be not despotism, we do not understand the meaning of 
the word. 

The foregoing are a few instances, from among many that 
could be given, of the injurious results of the present policy 
of the leaders of our Church. They are not referred to from 
any personal dislike to the actors themselves, for some of 
them we very highly esteem. These instances would not 
have been cited had they not been necessary to show the in- 
jurious consequences of a false policy, and to disprove the 
recently reiterated statements that the people of this Terri- 
tory enjoy ample civil and religious liberty. We war with 
PRINCIPLES, not with men. So far as the latter are con- 
cerned we do not think them so much to blame. Their con- 
duct is the /egitimate result of the present state of things. 
They cannot well pursue any other course and retain their 
positions. Nevertheless, the evil effects are the same; and 
they would continue to increase but for the change which is 
about to be inaugurated by the Heavens. 


CBorrespondence. 
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The subjoined extract is from a letter written to a gentleman in 
this city by a brother in San Pete. 


Dec. 5, 1869. 

“The times here are very hard for some, and worse for others. 
Priestly authority rules supreme. We have the onestore; the rest 
having been compelled to close, under penalty of disfellowship 
from the Church. Now; as everybody is not able to go into Co- 
operation, and some can’t see the point, the Bishop annougeed, 
to-day, in public, that henceforward they will sell no goods to those 
not having capital stock in the Co-operative store! The question 
arises—what are we going to do for our goods? As I have said 
before, many are not able to take shares if they had the will. 
They can’t run to Salt Lake City for their goods, so that there is 
from one third to one half of the people here without a store to go 
to. Ifa man’s family is sick, or what not, he must comply. with 
the wishes of the Priestly Authority, no difference what it is, or go 
120 miles for the article or else go without it. Idon'tknow what 
this people are coming to. I think if no change comes soon, we 
are candidates for the lower regions. 

I was well pleased with the principles set forth in the Maga- 
zINk, and find many more who feel the same. My prayer is that 
it may be a success. I wish you would send it to me, forI believe 
I can find more truth in it than in any other paper in the Territory. 


ae 


Provo City, Dec. 5 1869. 


Epitors Uran MAGAZINE, 

Dear Brethren:—P lease accept a few lines froma brother and sis- 
ter to dispose of as you see fit. 

We read in your Macazine the account of your trial; it was the 
second time we had seen any of the Macazines, but we had the 
testimony before we saw them, that there was a great advent at 
hand that would test the intelligence and light of truth in every 
soul. And now we cannot express the joy we felt when we read 

our Macazine and found that our views agreed with yours. We 
feel to thank God for His kind mercies to us, for we know that 
there is a glorious day at hand—that we feel assured of. Our 
prayer is that God and His angels will always stand by Zion and 
all who love the truth. We rejoice to know that the day is near 
for the Zion of the Lord to be established on the earth in its true 
order. 


— 
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SONG OF REJOICING. 


Tune—John Brown. 


Come, all ye sons and daughters of the Zion of our Lord, 
And raise your grateful voices in a theme of sweet accord, 
To tell in strains of music of the light now shed abroad, 
For Zion is marching on. 


Well bless and praise the goodness of our Father, God and King, 
For the peace,the joy and freedom which the Gospel tidings bring» 


And gladly shall our voices with our hearts unite and sing, 
For Zion is marching on, 


Our souls were eld in bondage by the slavish power of fear, 
We saw no gleam of brightness in the night-watch, dark and 
drear, 
But the love of God has saved us, to His Temple brought us near, 
For Zion is marching on. 


Qur mind’s illuminated and from error’s thrall set free, 
Our vision cleared by Charity, in Truth’s fair light we see, 
And firm, in love united, shall a happy people be, 

For Zion is marching on. 


A VERY SINGULAR STORY, 

When I was safe in my own room, I sat down and drew a long 
breath. 

“So it is true,” I said to myself, ‘‘and what then? I cannot tell 
her that I know about her.” One thing, however, was not now 
necessary: there was no speaking to my mother concerning Mr. 
Sartoris needful. I had often thought that, though always gra- 
cious, she received their attentions with a wonderful indifference. 
What would the end of it be? 

I sat and speculated before my fire until I had scarcely time to 
dress for dinner. That evening, for the first time, she was not 
composed, very brilliant, but excitable and nervous, and I fancied 
she avoided me. They were very busy arranging some (ableauz 
vivants for the evening but one after this, and it appeared to me 
that Mr. Sartoris had contrived that Valerie should have all the 
principal parts assigned to her. There was little doubt as to her 
fitness; as I watched her face to-night, it looked more lovely than 
ever before, though there was in it an unrest hitherto unknown. 
As we were going up stairs she managed to get by me, and said in 
low voice,:— 

“IT have something to say to you to-night; come into my room 
when you have had your hair brushed.”’ 

I nodded consent, and we separated, As soon as I thought she 
could be ready, I went to her. She was sitting before the table, 
wrapped in a white dressing-gown. Thérése, her maid, was 
brushing her hair, which fell about her likea golden veil. ‘Make 
haste, Thérése,’’ she said, impatiently, as she caught sight of me 
in the glass, and her maid turned it all back and braided it into 
one great braid at the back. 

She waited till the woman had left the room before she spoke. 
As the door closed, she stood up and drew me gently towards a 
sofa by the fire. We both sat down. Then, without a word of 
preparation, taking both my hands in hers, she looked into my 
face, and said,— 

“So, Rachel, you have found out my secret.” 

It was not the way I had expected her to speak, and there was 
no answer ready on my lips. 

“You mustn’t mind,’’ she said, gently, seeing, 1 suppose, my 
troubled look; ‘I think I am glad. There will be no more re- 
serve between us now, and we can be true friends.’’ 

Of course I kissed her, and told her I would be her friend 
through all. 

% “And now,” she said, “1 am going to tell you how I come to be 
ere.”’ 

She then got up and walked once or twice up and down the 
room, after which she reseated herself in a low chair by the fire. 

“But first,” she said, ‘may I see that letter from Vienna?” I 
grew crimson; she looked surprised, then bent her head. ‘Yes, 
yes, I see; perhaps I had better not; it was not fair to dsk it.” 

Her tone cut me to the heart. 

‘Valerie! dear Valerie!” I cried, kneeling beside her, ‘forgive 
me! It is not that; 1 have deceived you; it is written in English, 


and I copied that bit into French for you to read,”’ Then, mis- 
erable and ashamed, I hid my face in her lap. 

‘Don’t, Rachel, don’t!’’ she implored; ‘‘it is no harm; it is far 
better you should know all the truth since you have guessed so 
much.”’ 

‘But can you ever love me again?”’ 

“‘Love you!” she answered, with a smile; ‘nay, as you ask me 


that, dearest, you can hardly know how desolate Iam! I have 
no one else to love.”’ 
But I could not be at rest until [had read hertheletter. When 


it was done, she said, simply, ‘“Thank you.” | 

Her story, as she told it me that night, was too long to write 
here. I believed her then, as I know her now, to have been free 
from the faintest suspicion of guile, though from her own account 
she must have been imprudent. It was with a sort of horror I 
learnt that she actually had not been able to ascertain whether 
her husband were alive or dead. The night ofthe ball she had 
packed up all her clothes and jewels, which had come to her from 
her mother, and had set off for England. Herr Blume had been 
her music-master in happier days, and to him she applied. 

During the whole recital she maintained a pitiful complacency, 
which had in it however, for me a pathos beyond all description. 
It was not like a person relating a story in which they feel any 
interest,—more like a dead man recalling thie life to which he can 
never more return. She described her husband, declaring him to 
have been noble, generous, brave, but fiery and passionate. Then, 
speaking of Monsieur de St. Juste, with whom I had seen her, 
she said, “‘I think he was a very bad man, as bad almost as a man 
can be, without committing murder and that sort of thing.’’ 

I could not suppress an ejaculation of astonishment. 

She looked at me with a sort of smiling despair in her sweet 
shining eyes. 

“Ah! you wonder at me,”’ she said, ‘‘bul you can never wonder 
at me as I wonder at mysclf.’’ 

Then she ceased staring into the fire and laid her head back 
upon the chair in a weary way, like a tired child. 
thought she had gone to sleep, she was so quict, though when [ 
watched her attentively I could see that her face had grown 
paler, and every now and then the lips, which were pressed firmly 
together, were convulsed by a sharp twitching. I had turned 


away, and was looking absently into the fire, thinking over all I . 
heard, when, with a sort of low wail, she sprang up from her 


chair and began pacing the room. 
“QO God!” she moaned, ‘“‘why have I done this? why have I told 
you about it? I whio have so tried to forget! It is waking up,” 


she cried, pressing her hands upon her bosom, ‘‘and | thought ‘it | 
But it will never die!” she added, wildly throwing up © 


was dead! 
her arms. 

I knew not what to do, and sat helplessly watching her walking 
to and fro: her eyes were wild, but still shining and tearless. 


This paroxysm, though dreadful, seemed to me, however, more | 


natural than the calmness with which she had told me her his- 
tory. Suddenly she stopped and turned upon me. 


‘*You give me no comfort!’’ she cried, half fiercely, half im- , 


ploring; but without giving me time to answer she turned again 


and continued, saying ina voice of anguish, ‘Comfort! comfort! © 


there is none, why do I ask for it? 
ness; it is all I ask.’’ 


© God! grant me forgetful- 


Ah, me! comfort indeed there was none to give, but my tears I - 


did give her freely, weeping for this womnxn who could not weep 
for herself. 

I thought at one time that she was becoming delirious in her 
grief, for as she paced swiftly through the room she muttered 
sometimes Italian, sometimes French. 


At last she threw herself down upon a sufa and seemed to fall . 


into a sort of stupor, she must have been thoroughly exhausted. 
For some time I remained sitting quietly by the fire, almost afraid 
to breathe, for fear of rousing her again. The silence was only 


broken at intervals by a coal falling out of the fire, or the clock 


at the stables striking the quarters. Half-past two, a quarter 
to three, and still she never moved: at last three struck. It was 
impossible for me toremain there any longer. We had all agreed 
to breakfast earlier than usual for the skating; and I knew that 
she, for one, had promised to skate, though I hardly believed 
it possible that she could be up after this, much less equal to 
any exertion. However, I should have no excuse to offer for 
non-appearance, so I determined to goto bed at once. At first I 
thought of stealing quietly out of the room; then the thought of 
her lying there until the morning, perhaps, in the bitter cold, 
for the fire would soon be out, stopped me, and I resolved to 
rouse her and try and persuade her to go to bed. As [ moved 
across the room, she started up. 


I almost 
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I said as gently as possible, ‘‘You have been asleep, Valerie, 
I think.” 

She pushed back her hair and stared at me for an instant. 

‘“‘Ah! Rachel,” she said, then, in a confused sort of way, ‘I 
had forgotten you; it must be late; you are going to bed, mein 
Herzchen?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘and you, you will go too?’’ 

“Yes, O yes,” she said; but from her manner I doubted her 
doing it. 

‘*You promise to go now, immediately?” I urged. 

She looked at me inquiringly; and I think the remembrance of 
what had passed only then fully flashed upon her. 

‘‘Rachel!” she said, eagerly, seizing my hands and bending 
towards me, “I have told you a great deal to-night, more than 
to any other person living; I trust you, you will never betray 
me ?” 

‘‘Never,” I answered, solemnly. 

“There, there, I know you will not,” shesaid, her eager man- 
ner suddenly vanishing. ‘Good night, dearest, good night;” 
and she kissed me on both cheeks, and then almost pushed me 
from her. 


before I got down. Lord Cosmo, Mr. Sartoris, and another man 
were eating their breakfast in moody silence. It was my private 
opinion that the two former were waiting for Valerie. Aunt Hon- 
ora was not down, and the others had already gone to the ponds. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Travers,’”’ said Lord Cosmo, with a charm- 
ing indistinctness, owing probably to his mouth being quite full of 
cold pie, which he continued munching, while he made his in- 
quires after my health and out-going intentions: he then kindly 
employed himself in lurching about the table collecting before me 
everything within reach. 

“They've all been taking your name in vain, Miss Travers,’ 
said Mr. Sartoris; who was opposite me; ‘‘Fox and [ only just 
came down in time to stop them. They’ve been abusing you and 
Friiulein Dorn frightfully, for being the only ones who had broken 
their getting-up vows. ‘here were some very hard words I can 
assure you; were n’t there, Fox?” 

‘*’Pon honor,” said Fox, “I think it was you bein’ hauled over 
the coals when I came in; and after that they were chaffin’ at me; 
Miss Travers and her friend they were discussin’ afterwards.” 

He always called her my ‘‘friend.’’ I think he had some vague, 
uncomfortable misgivings (if he ever had a misgiving) that ‘“‘Frow- 
lin’, was not precisely the proper way of pronouncing that word. 

“It don’t sound quite right; but I’ll be shot if I do know how to 
pronounce it now, Miss Travers,’’ he said to me later in the day, 
— an I-know-you-won’t-believe-it sort of air that was truly edi- 

ying. 

I didn’t express myself as sceptical on that point, as he seemed 
to expect; and directly afterwards he relieved me of his society, 
careening away to another part of the ponds like a Dutch fishing- 
boat in a heavy sea. How I detested the man! He was a born 
snob,—I think his grand name only made it worse. 

All that morning we were on the ice. Valerie was, as usual, 
the center of attraction: her skating was certainly the perfection of 
grace. To me there was a change in her from that night. It 
seemed that in telling me her true name, she felt it no longer in- 
cumbent on her to feign any simplicity that was not natural to 
her. One, at least, in the room would recognize her right to wear 
the diamond rings that made her pretty hands look whiter that 
morning. There was certainly a change in her dress, which to 
this time had been extremely simple. That day she wore a tight- 
fitting velvet dress and petticoat, looped up for skating, and trim- 
med with narrow but beautiful sable round the throat and sleeves. 
It suited her admirably; -and it was impossible to mistake the un- 
disguised looks of admiration of my companions as she entered 
the breakfast-room, laughing and talking with Bertie, who had 
come up from the ponds to look after fer. I was amazed at her 
fresh looks, and, had it not been for my own weariness, should 
have been inclined to think I had been laboring under some de- 
lusion. 

Altogether, that was not a pleasant day; the afternoon was spent 
in arranging the ‘vbleauz for the next evening. 

When I went up to Aunt Honora, she attacked me on the subject 
of Valerie's dress. 

‘‘My dear, how very much your friend is dressed!’’ she said. 
‘‘Don’t you think it’s rather odd for a person who professes to give 
lessons? Why, my dear,” continued my aunt, seeing 1 made no 
answer, “that lace on her gown is magnificent!—quite magnifi- 
céht!”’ she reiterated, waxing plaintively eloquent; ‘‘it must have 
cost I don’t know how much.” 


In spite of our promises the night before, it was half-past ten 


Old lace was rather a failing of the poor thing's; and I don't 
think she would have objected to seeing that in question transfer- 
red to her own wardrobe. 

“Is it suoh good lace, aunt ?”’ [ said, for want of anything 
better. 

‘‘My dear Rachel !’’—this was with a spark of feeble indigna- 
tion—‘‘you don’t mean to say you are so ignorant as not to know 
lace like that when you sce it?” 

She then cloged her eyes, laid her head back, as if the exertion 
had been too much for her, and relapsed again into the plaintive. 

‘‘She’s your friend, Rachel: I only hope it’s all right. Mar- 
garet says you know very little of her. With men of such a high 
position here as Lord Cosmo, one must be careful, you know.’’ 

‘Good heavens!’’ I ejaqulated to myself. 

‘“Q aunt! don’t be afraid, it’s allright,’ I answered, though | 
could scarcely restrain my bitter laughter. Good heavens! Lord 
Cosmo ! the idea of Valerie corrupting Lord Cosmo! It was really 
too good. The petted, high-born Austrian beauty not considered 
fit society for the muddle-headed, boorish Englishman! I felt 
very wrathful at first, but calmed down soon. After all, my poor 
aunt, with her narrow notions, knew nothing about Valerie, and I 
knew all. 

The next day all was bustle. Vart of the afternoon I helped ia 
the dining-room, where all was confusion, the curtains being put 
up, while some of the party were altering and arranging dresses 
and rehearsing scenes for the (ableaux. At last I grew quite tired 
and went away to my own room and sat at my window looking out 
over the park. It was almost dark when, to my surprise, | hear. 
the crunch of wheels, andthe next minute saw the Cheddington 
carriage going towards the stables. No one had been out that 
afternoon, of that I was certain. Some one must have come from 
the station, but I knew of no one coming. 

I went down to the dining-room, hoping to see the new arrival 
on my way, but met no one, only as I entered the room I heard 
a servant inquiring for Sir Francis. AsI had expected, there was 
still much to be done when the dressing-bell rang. Fortunately 
it was an irregular sort ofdinner in the hall, and no one seemed 
expected to appear at the propertime. The tables were so placed 
that the occupants sat back to back; and it so happened that Val- 
erie and Mr. Sartoris were not my vis-a-vis but my dos-a-dos. At 
the other end of our table there had been two places kept, one for 
Sir Francis, and the other, | supposed, for the newly arrived 
guest. The soup had gone when Sir Francis entered the hall by 
a door near his seat, accompanied by a tall dark man with his 
arm ina sling. There was a great deal of talking and laughing 
going on at the other table, and no one there seemed to observe 
their entrance. | 

“Do you see that dark man sitting by Sir Francis Herries?” | 
asked my neighbor. ‘Can you tell me who he is?” 

I could only answer ‘‘No;’”’ then, to see if my own impressions 
were correct, asked, ‘‘What country do you think he belongs to?’’ 

“I don’t know,” he answered, slowly, looking at the subject of 
our conversation; ‘French, perhaps, perhaps Italian or Austrian; 
at any rate, not English,’ he said, as he turned away. 

Not English, indeed! Ilow the Vienna days returned as I 
watched him, so utterly unlike the Effglishmen among whom he 
sat. A dark, handsome face, though worn through recent suffer- 
ing, with ‘eyes of southern splendor. It was evident that he 
couldn’t speak English, for he talked to no one but his host, and 
once I distinctly saw Sir Francis directing him to the place where 
Valerie sat. It was not hard to guess who he was; the only thing 
I longed for was to warn her in some way of his presence, but it 
was impossible. She was not near enough to speak to without 
causing, perhaps, a scene, and, if possible, that was to be avoided. 
If 1 could only have stopped her talking to that man! 

Many times during that interminable dinner I saw the deep-set, 
glittering eyes flare up with a sudden blaze as her silvery laugh 
or the deep tones of her companiofi reached his ear, and the dark 
blood came and went in his face, pale through long illness. 
Though his arm was in ao sling, I noticed that it was not alto- 
gether helpless, for he sometimes used it. 

O that dinner! and howI disgraced myself! Defore it was over 
I was worked up to such a pitch of excitement that I precipitated 
a quantity of sticky pudding over old Mr. Palgrave’s knees, and 
then burst into a fit of hysterical laughter in the poor old gentle- 
man’s face. At last it was time for us to go, and the other table 
moved at the same instant. I had not a moment to warn her: she 
turned towards me, and her eyes instantly fixed themselves upon 
the lower end of our table. He was standing up, looking full at 
her. For one second she remained motionless, then, without a 
word, fell forward upon the floor. Whether the man jumped over 
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the table or went round I never discovered, but before either Mr. 
Sartoris or Lord Cosmo could get to her, he was at her side. 

“I will carry this lady, sir,” said Lord Cosmo, thickly, at- 
tempting to interpose his great hulking form between Valerie and 
the Austrian; but the other put him aside with a quiet, courteous 
determination. 

“Pardon, monsieur, it is my right; ] am her husband!”’ he said 
rapidly in French, a little speech the point of which was entirely 
lost on the thick-headed Englishman, who looked inclined to resist 
and follow this black-headed devil of a mossoo, as he no doubt 
called him in his own mind, when Mr. Sartoris laid his hand upon 
his arm. 

“Don’t be a fool, Fox, the man’s her husband.” 

The whole seene had taken place in less than a minute, and the 
ladies had not yet got. out of the roofh. I turned to look at the 
speaker; something in the tone of his low, clear voice struck me. 
Ife was leaning on the back of his chair, his eyebrows contracted, 
and looking whitish about the mouth. As our eyes met he moved 
away and left the hall by another door. Ile must have been badly 
hurt. It was the only time I ever saw the slightest change in 
the cool, cruel, aristrocratic face. As for Lord Cosmo, he had 
sunk back in his chair, his mouth half open, his eyes staring va- 
cantly at the wall. Such an event as this was heyond the wildest 
flights of his imagination. 

“T don’t believe it, Il be -—- if 1 do,’ he muttered: ‘I didn’t 
want to carry her up, I'll be -—— if I did.” 

It was no use going to Valerie’s room, there were too many 
people there already, and I knew that Mrs. Cherry, the old house- 
keeper, would do exactly what was right. After two hours’ strug- 
gling to entertain the people, who were in that state of suppressed 
whispering excitement in which people will be when there is any- 
thing going on which they are not desired to know, I managed to 
get up stairs. (nthe landing I met Mrs. Cherry, and asked how 
she was. 

“Pore young lady; reelly I don’t know whathever is the matter 
with her,’’ she said, folding her hands across the front of her 


' portly person. ‘She’s no sooner come to than she’s hoff again, 


and even when she is awake she don’t seem to me in complete pos- 
session of her facilities.” 

So I went down again to the weary work of entertaining, but 
found, to my joy, that the people were going fast. Soon after I 
got away and went to Valerie’s door, but all was so quiet that I 
was afraid to go in, so went on to my own room, took off my dress, 
and putting on a morning-gown, sat down to watch. About half 
an hour passed, and then a gentleman passed my door He stop- 
ped two doors off and went into a room; then I heard voices for a 
few minutes, and then two people came out. I went to the door 
with a feeling that I was wanted. It was Sir Francis and the 
Austrian. 

“Ah! that is all right,’’ said Sir Francis; “fallow me to intro- 
duce Count Arnheim to you, Rachel; Miss Travers, the friend of 
Madame la Comtesse,” he said to the count. ‘Rachel, the count 
would like very much to speak to you.”? Ibowed. It was an odd 
introduction, at the door of my room, by the light of bedroom 
candles. 

“You had better go to your aunt’s morning room,” Sir Francis 
said, and 1 led the way, followed by the tall dark figure. I had 
only that moment to consider what to do; I had indeed promised 
not to betray her, but it were surely best to tell him all. It was 
very dreadful to him, the first speaking, I could see, but as far as 
Icould judge he wasa man who would have walked tbrough a 
wall of fire if he had once made up his mind to doit. In sharp, 
short, concise words, wrung from him as it were, he told me that 
his presence was so hateful to Valerie that, so long as he stood 
by her, she went from faint to faint. At last he had left her, and 
now he held in his hand a letter which he had written, and which 
he would leave in my charge, he said, to be given at such time as 
she should be able to read it. 1 hardly dared ask him if he were 
going, it seemed as though it would be stepping on a volcano of 
pride, and shame, and love, that might burst beneath my feet. If 
I could but find words to tell him all I knew! But his manner 
was so desperately stern and cold and univiting that my thoughts 
seemed frozen within me. At last I ventured to stammer,— 

“I think you are mistaken, Ilerr Graf; it was the sudden shock 
which has been too much for her.”’ 

There was a dangerous glitttr in his eyes even at that slight 
contradiction, and his manner was colder and stiffer than before, 
as he answered— 

“Pardon, gracious Fraulein, much has passed of which you are 
no doubt ignorant, therefore permit me to say you can hardly be 
a judge. I have done and said that which it was folly to suppose 
she could either forget or forgive.” 
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He spoke with the air of a man to whom confession was a new 
and bitter experience. 

Then, however, my tongue was unloosed, and I told him, if not 
quite all, yet enough. 

During the whole interview he had declined to sit down, but 
stood by the mantelpiece, his head resting on his hand, whilst I 
talked. 

When I had finished, he came towards me, and holding out his 
hand, said in a husky voice,— 

‘God reward you; you have been a trne friend to her.”’ 

And yet, strange to say, for all that, I think he was disappointed. 
I think the man, though he hardly knew it himself, would have 
been happier if there had been more to forgive, if he had not been 
so entirely in the wrong. He felt the truth of those holy words, 
“To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little,’ and he trem- 
bled lest her love for him should be dead. 

I left him there and went to Valerie’s room; it was necessary 
to finish nowthe work I had begun. At the door I met my mother. 

“She has been asking for you, Rachel; go in to her, but try and 
keep her quiet; she is delirious, I think; they have sent to Little 
Stratford for a doctor.” 

As soon as she saw me she stretched out her arms. I took her 
cold, trembling hands in mine, and she drew me towards her, 
whispering, fearfully,— 

‘Rachel, I have seen him; he must be dead, he looked so awful! 
O, it has been dreadful!’ she gasped. ‘“‘Why does he come to 
haunt me like this at last? he must know that it was false; surely, 
now he must know!” she moaned. 

I held her hands firmly and looked into her face: then I stead- 
ied my voice and chose the shortest, clearest words I could think 
of. 

‘Valerie, it is no spirit,’ I said; ‘it is your husband himeelf, 
who is here to ask your forgiveness.” 

She looked wild and incredulous, then tried to get up; but she 
was too weak, and falling back burst into a passion of tears. 

I slipped away and sent him to her; then, worn out myself with 
excitement and fatigue, sat down and cried like an idiot. The 
doctor came soon after, and I was obliged to go to her room. Her 
husband was sitting by her holding her hand in his, What be- 
tween her smiles and tears, it hardly seemed the Valerie I had 
known. 

‘Rachel, come in,” she said; ‘‘you know him, I needn't intro- 
duce you. © you wicked man!” she laughed, ‘‘you have fright- 
ened her, I know you have, Leopold,” she said, with her old, 
quick perception. ‘I know exactly, he put on the iron mask. 
You, poor dear Rachel! and you know you must be friends.” She 
was in a true Bavarian mood, in spite of her exhaustion. ‘Now 
you must go,” she said, in a minute, “if I am to go to London to- 
morrow,” and drove him away. When he was gone, she threw 
herself upon my neck. ‘Rachel, he is dead!’ she whispered, 
hiding her face; ‘the died in the same hospital where Leopold was 
sent with his wound, and Leopold nursed him, and when he was 
dying he confessed that it was all a dreadful lie that he had in- 
vented to make him cast me off, knowing that he was helpless and 
couldn’t fight; for once he fought a dreadful duel, and after that 
he took a vow and made a solemn promise to the Emperor never 
to fight another. It seems so dreadful, but I can’t help being 
happy,”’ she sobbed. 

The next morning she got away without seeing any of the guests 
except one. I went with them to the station; as we turned out of 
the lodge gates the carriage stopped, and Mr. Sartoris appeared 
at the window. 

“T could not let you go without saying good by,” he said, ‘‘and 
wishing you a pleasant voyage, and may I come and see you next 
time I am in Vienna?” 

Valerie looked troubled and glanced at her husband, leaving it 
to him to answer. He took her hand in bis, and bowing with 
cold, grave courtesy, said,— 

“‘Any of my wife’s friends will be welcome to me in Vienna.’’ 

There was no time for more; the count’s servant jumped off 
the box to tell his master that the coachman said we were already 
late. Valerie shook hands and we drove on. 

“You will come to us in the summer, Rachel?’’ she said, as the 
train was moving off; ‘‘you have promised.”’ 

I often hear from her. They are living on an estate which the 
count owns in Bohemia. There is never a shadow of unhappi- 
ness in her letters. I am going to them in the end of August for 
the autumn, according to my promise, which I fulfil the more 
eagerly since she has made friends with Stephanie, and has asked 
her to come for part of my visit. Pray Heaven, Mr. Sartoris 
mayn’t turn up; but I think that emphasis on the word ‘‘any”’ 


must have settled him. 
TUF END. 
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THE GRAZZPENBERG MEDICINES ARE INVALUABLE. GODBE & CO. HAVE THEM 


ARION PIANOFORTE 


GRANDS AND GRAND SQUARES. 
OCTAVE. 


ix the very best Vian for the Great 


loncer tuanany other 


West because it stands in tus. 
Pian.  t requires no repafring or regulating ; ship- 
ping any distance, or uess does net affect them. 


It commences wheve the “First Premium” Makers | 


step, and upon the most improved Modern scale 
makes four patented improvements ; which make 
the Arion more simple, yet stronger: inergasing its 
volume and beauty of tone, while rendering the In- 
strument more enduring. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


First. The patent Avion Reversed Wooden Azraffe 
Bridge. which retains all the purity of Tone only 
found in a wooden bridge (the tess whereon the 
strings lay), and obtatnes all the prolonged 
strength of tone of the mets. Avratle, without that 
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HEALTH SECURED 


BY USING 


| HERRICE’S SUGAR COATED PILLS. 


This remarkable Am- 
ericanu Remedy is 


Composed 
genutirely of Flowers, 
Roots, Balsams< aned 
Extract~, their effect 
Is pleusant, satisfac. 
tory amd suecess<ful, 
they are a positive 
rewedy for Liver 
Complaints, Gone, 
Jaundite, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Affections of the 
Bladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, Erysipelas, 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of the Blood, Intlama- 
tion, Melancholy, Sick IMeadache, Costiveness, Pains 
in the Ilead, Breast, Side, Back and Lime. Piles. 
Billons Affection<, Female Diseases, ete., ete 


LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. 


KID STRENCTHENING PLASTERS. 


ters cure pains, weak- 
ness And distress in the 
back, sidesaud breast. 
in five hours. Indeed, 
so certain are they to 
do this, that the pre- 
prietor Warrants them. 
Spread from resins, bal- 
sams and gums, on 
beautiful Kid leather, 
renders them peculiar- 
ly adapted to the wants 
of Females and others. 
Each Plaster will wear 
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Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, 


rving the world hy 
lion howe are, FOr restoring Grey Hair to 


its natural Vitality and Color. 

A dressing which is 
at once avreeable. neal- 
thy. and effectual tor 
preserving the hair. 
Funded or yray hair és 
suou vestoved to its OV 
color with the gloss 
fre shiness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, 
falling hair is checked. 
and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the heir where the follicles are destroy- 
ed, or the glands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sediment 
it will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 


' occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or falling off, and conse- 


quently prevent baldness. Free trom 


those deleterious substances which make 


— 


‘ trise Te *T; | Avraffe develo 

metalic neise @ useta l | ome 

"Sec The Patent Compound Wrest- mosths, aud in | some preparations dangerous ; 
Secondly, The Patent .trion pre] langerous and inju- | 


Plank, which hoids U¢ taning pins, is six thick- 


sprains and bruise~. fre- 


rious to the hair, the Vigor ean only 


it ditlterent directiol are. the quently effects« enres when all ofher remedies tail, benefit hut net If. If wanted 

tons «train of the split Arion PRICE OF EACH 25 CENTS. 

wrest-plank, as frequentiy happens in other Pianos, mere fer | 

BERRIN’S FUMIGATOR HAIR DRESSING 

With the grain running only one | 
The Ariew Tuning-Pins A positive re for Catarrh. Brom Minis- nothing else Citi he found Si) desirable. 

ters s Sore Tirreat, Veice, Offensive Discharges | 


them ou site, 


torm the Partial Deafness, of Distant 


. Containing neither oil nor dve. it does 


ar. extending parellel with th NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY. -aay white cambric. and yet lasts 

rection. ine th bar ren tert {i eit | Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.., | 


all other over strung Piatieos tie 
STRONGEST IM TH ARION. 


Fourthly, The Patent Arwen Tron Frame concen- 
trates all the metal in trout of the tuning pin line, 
aud its frame ix let irte ‘batted) the frout edge «f the 
wooden wrest plank, thereby preventing the great 
strain of the stri Ze Upot it trom ~plitting or 
ing it one particle, All ether “Full Tron Frames 
cover the entire wrest plank, and when it is split .t 
cannot be seen, the wood of the rion wrest plank 
is seen. 

THE ARION STANDS UPON ITS OWN MERITS. 
nnsupported by either buncome, weak facts, or use 
less or complicated Patents. We append a few un 


“The 


icines ter the same maladies. 
PRICE. IN LARGE BOXES, 25 CENTS. 


. 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 
powders for 
horses and 
eattle have 
been tested 


AND ANYLITICAL CHEMISTS. 


LOWELL, MASS, 
Price 1,25. 


PRACTICAL 


FOR SALE BY 
Grodbo Co., 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
and ly Druggists’an! Dealers in Medicines every 


where. 


— 


bought opinions of those whe by an intel- 
ION ligent pul- 
KNOW THE AR lic for | GILLET’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
Santa York Conserva- teen vears. | 
The “as‘cal Director of the New York Consetya ihe a — Hundreds are know to the trade, from Chicagu to the Pacific: 


tory of Music, Edward Mollenhaver, says: 
ed vn; \that relling bass and silvery treble, 

John IT. Woods, Picns Dealer. Oswego, N. Y.. save: 
- The tone is truly immense, an] sorpasses anything 
in the shape of a Piano we eversaw c* Leard of, ete. 

Horace Greely said: “The ariow is the best Square 
Piane, superior for its c'oarness and brilllaucy ol 
tone,” &c. 

Louis Wagner, Fort Leaverworth, says: “My Piano 


arrived here in splendil order. Its tone fills my par- , 


lor with melody—it is the wouder andl admiration of 
all who hear it. whe is teach’ ig the 
Piano desires me to order one for her?’ & 

We desire agents in every city whera v e have net 


appointed them. 
COVEL! « 
BROAPWAY,N.Y, 


_. 


Arion Ibought of you is the best Piano Levers play- | P pal horsemen of the Union have pronounce 


ed them the only Condition Powders safe to use and | 


work the horse. There is nothing in them to expose 
the animal, but. on the contrary, everything to im- 
preve them. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
hibus<ses, 


| stage owners in all the principal cities | 


nse them; and their combined testimony stamps | 


them one of the wonders of medical science. Letters 


‘Seient to filla small book are in our possession, | 


testifying to their goodnes<. Merchants are request- 
ol to warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
should they fail to vive satistaction. 


fe All the above artiéles are sold by Druggists | 


and Merchants everywhere, and at WHOLESALE 


and RETAIL by 


General Agents for G. C. Man~9~'s Pat. Ariow Biano- | 


fortes. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


L. W. Warner & Co. Proprietors, 


OF Murray Srreet, NEW YORK. 


all Grocers and Dyuggists keep them. 


\W J. SILVER, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 
blocks nerth of Tabernacle, on telegraph line 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 
Are constantly supplied with a fine stock of Domes 
tics, Sheeting», Prints, Denims, Corset Jeans, De 
laines, Satinetts, Crash, Kentucky Jeans, etc.: Hats 
and Caps, Boets and Shoes,a splendid assertment. 
The GROCERY DEPARTMENT is complete in vari- 


ety and quality. 


| 


OME-MADE CANDY IS PURE!—J. Il. KELSON 
Manufacturer of Pure Candy, wholesale ani 
retail, at the “GOLDEN GATE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY,” Main street, 
#@ Confectionery in variety and quality une- 
qualled. 


J. Cco., | 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co.. 


194 UVTTIOG GNO ‘ourzeSey 


Nalfa Block North of Emigration Square, state Road, Have constantly on hand 
and make to order Doors, Sashes, Frames, Mouldings, Blinds, Etc., of every descr ip 
tion Parties building or making alterations will find itadvantageousto call on 


SMITH BROS 


ROOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
SECOND ‘SOUTH. ST. ALL ORDERS PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO 


| 
| <i) 
| 


